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HIS  KXCKLLEN'C'Y,  I)K.  ALFONSO  QUINONEZ  MOLINA, 
President  of  Salvador. 


TIIK  tu*\v  President  of  Sjilvudor,  Dr.  Alfonso  Quinonez  Molina, 
who  was  elected  to  the  Chief  Maf^istracy  of  the  nation  rlanu- 
ary  l'>,  U)2:i,  was  duly  inaugurated  March  1,  and  will  hold 
office  during  the  constitutional  period  1923-15)27. 

Doctor  Quinonez,  the  son  of  Don  Lucio  Quinonez  and  Dona  Aurelia 
Molina  de  Quinonez,  was  horn  on  January  11,  1873,  in  the  town  of 
Suchitoto.  While  still  very  young  he  entered  the  Liceo  of  San  Luis, 
in  .Santa  Tecla,  where  he  remained  until  he  obtained  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science,  lie  then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
National  Univei’sity,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  physician  and  surgeon  in  1897. 

His  skill  and  interest  in  his  profession  led  to  his  appointment  as 
national  delegate  to  various  conferences  of  a  scientific  nature,  such 
as  the  F'ifth  Pan  American  Medical  ('ongress,  in  Guatemala  (1908); 
the  Fourth  International  Sanitary  Conference,  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Kica  (15)09);  the  Fii-st  International  Conference  on  Tropical  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Brussels  (15)10);  the  Third  International  Congress  of  School 
Hygiene,  in  Paris  (15)10);  and  the  International  Tuberculosis  Con- 
grt'ss,  in  Barcelona  (15)10).  Meanwhile  Doctor  Quinonez  played  an 
active  part  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wt)rld  of  El  .Salvador,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School  and  later  of  the 
gt)verning  board  of  that  institution,  the  physician  of  the  General 
Hospital  of  .San  .Salvador,  »lirector  of  the  Asilo  Sara  and  the  Hospital 
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for  the  Insane,  head  of  tl>e  fh-st  surjiical  clinic  of  the  Ifosales  Hospital, 
and  physician  of  the  Salvadorean  Red  Cross. 

That  Doctor  (Quinonez’s  interests  \v(‘re  not  confined  solely  to  one 
sphere  of  activity  is  shown  hv  the  fact  that  he  was  likewise  chosen 
to  represent  his  country  at  the  Conference  on  Cnification  of  Laws 
regardin';  Bills  of  Exchange  held  at  The  Hague  in  1910,  and  also  at 
the  First  Pan  American  Financial  Congress  which  convened  in 
Washington  in  1915. 

In  1910  Doctor  (Quinonez  was  elected  to  his  first  public  office,  that 
of  mayor  of  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  subse(iuently  being  named 
Undei'secretary  of  Promotion  and,  a  few  years  later.  Minister  of  War, 
Navy,  and  Fomento.  As  First  Designate  to  the  Presidency,  Doctor 
(Quinonez  was  called  upon  to  assume  that  office  for  the  six  months 
ending  February  2S,  1915.  Moreover,  since  he  was  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic  during  the  last  two  administrations,  1915  -1923,  he 
jisceiuls  to  the  presidential  chair  well  prepared  for  the  honors  and 
duties  of  the  Chief  Magistracy. 


OX  M.VRCll  1  of  this  year  Sr.  dose  Serrato  was  inaugurated 
as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  having  been  elected  in  November,  1922,  as 
the  candidate  of  the  Partula  Colorada. 

Uruguay’s  new  ('hief  Magistrate,  who  has  figured  prominently  as 
orator,  publicist,  legislator,  and  statesman,  has  for  25  years  taken 
an  almost  continuous  part  in  the  national  affairs  of  that  Republic. 
Born  in  Montevideo  in  ISGS,  he  finished  his  studies  as  surveyor  in 
the  university  of  that  city  in  1887,  graduating  from  the  same 
university  in  1892  as  a  civil  engineer. 

The  marked  ability  in  many  fields  early  shown  by  Senor  Serrato 
led  to  his  election  in  1897  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  where  until  1903  he  played  an  active  part  in  legislative  life, 
often  expressing  through  the  press  timely  and  valuable  ideas  on 
(piestions  of  general  public  interest.  Later,  during  the  adminis- 
tratio!)  of  President  Batlle  y  Ordonez,  he  was  appointed  Minister 
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of  the  Department  of  Promotion,  which  at  that  time  inciiuled  tlie 
portfolios  of  public  works,  public  instruction,  ami  industries.  In 
the  coui-se  of  his  incumhency  of  this  ministry,  Sehor  Serrato  pro- 
mot(‘d  many  important  improvements  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country,  such  as  tlie  construction  of  railways,  the  electrification  of 
street  railway  systems,  the  sanitation  of  several  cities  including  the 
port  of  Montevideo,  the  construction  of  highways,  and  the  erection 
of  important  public  edifices.  He  also  revised  the  revenue  system 
then  in  force. 

Appointed  Minister  of  Finance  in  1904,  he  proved  himself  a  most 
competent  financier,  presenting  a  balanced  budget  for  the  Itepuhlic 
which  was  a  notable  addition  to  the  financial  history  of  the  country. 

Keturning  to  legislative  life  as  Senator  for  the  four  yeai^s  of  the 
Williman  administration,  Senor  Serrato  added  to  his  prestige  by  his 
warm  advocacy  of  im})ortant  measures,  his  many  elo(|uent  speeches 
on  (piestions  of  public  interest  creating  a  profound  impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  .S(*cond  administration  of  Sr,  Batlle  3’ Ordonez,  Sehor  Serrato 
was  again  appointed  Minister  of  Finance— a  tribute  to  his  previous 
success  in  this  post.  Among  tlie  <]uestions  which  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion  were  the  further  improvement  of  the  customs  svstem,  the 
revision  of  the  real  estate  tax  law.  and  the  raising  of  funds  for  live-stock 
e.xpositions,  scholarships  for  students  of  agriculture,  and  the  purchase 
of  buildings  for  the  legjitions  of  I'ruguav  in  Argcuitina  and  Brazil. 


Hy  Edwaud  W.  Bekky, 
l‘l•o/^’ssol■  of  l‘aheonlology,  Johtu  Ifopkim  Unircrsity. 

There  is  myst(*ry  and  roiujuico  for  us  in  a  rt'gion  that  has 
remained  practically  unchanf'cd  for  a  thousand  yeai-s,  and 
in  far-distant  peaks  rarely  visited  by  white  men,  which  I 
suspect  is  an  inheritance  from  tliat  remote  past  when  the 
successive  waves  of  human  emigration  divergetl  from  (\mtral  Asia 
durinff  the  Old  Stone  Age.  Such  a  region  is  tlie  Quimsa  (Vuz  Range, 
or  Nevados  ile  Quimsa  ('ruz,  as  it  is  known  locallj',  in  the  eastern 
Andes  of  liolivia.  From  La  Paz  tlie  serrated  peaks  of  this  range 
form  the  sky  line  to  the  southeast  beyond  Illimani,  of  which  they 
are  the  southward  continuation.  Often  when  in  that  city  1  looked 
at  their  serried  ranks  for  they  are  plaiidy  visible  in  the  clear  air, 
although  about  50  miles  away  and  wondered  what  sort  of  a  country 
their  spirits  guarded.  1  liad  heard  of  Chocpietanga,  Suri,  Quime, 
and  Inquisivi,  and  many  tales  of  ambulous  tin  mines  and  tropical, 
mist-covered  countiy  beyond,  but  delayed  making  the  trip  bej'ond, 
because  of  a  “llu”  epidemic  among  the  valley  Indians  with  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  associate. 

There  are  many  peaks  in  the  Andes  that  rise  to  heights  of  more 
than  20,000  feet,  and  altliough  these  mountains  lack  a  certain  beauty 
when  comparetl  with  the  Alps  or  the  Rockies  because  of  the  total 
absence  of  vegetation  anywhere  except  on  their  eastern  ilanks  facing 
the  Amazon  Basin,  this  deficiency  is  offset  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  wonderful  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  arid  climate  and 
by  the  coloration  of  soil  and  sky  that  goes  with  aridity.  When  it 
is  recalled  how  seldom  a  peak  like  Mount  Stephen  or  Robson  Peak 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies  is  free  from  clouds,  the  way  the  Andean 
peaks  stand  out  in  all  their  majestic  proportions  can  be  fully 
appreciated. 

The  most  beautiful  stretches  of  Andean  scenery  are  nearly  all 
remote  from  the  traveled  paths.  There  is,  liowever,  one  exception 
to  this  statement  the  Cordillera  Real — and  no  range  more  fittingly 
deserves  the  term  royal.  It  is  close  to  Lake  Titicaca  and  La  Paz, 
on  the  familiar  loop  from  Mollendo  up  to  La  Paz  and  down  to  the 

'George  lluntingtoii  Williams  Memorial  Publication  No-  20.  From  Natural  Ilintory,  January- 
Feliroary,  1923. 
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\vaitin<»  stouiiK'r  at  Arioa  or  Antofajjasta.  When  the  tourist  afjeneies 
tliat  are  now  advertisin';  South  American  trips  learn  to  use  the  day 
steamers  on  the  lake  instead  of  the  nij'ht  boat,  the  interest  of  the 
trip  will  he  enhanced  a  thousandfold,  for  the  two  most  beautiful 
mountain  masses  in  the  world  are  Sorata  at  the  northern  epd  and 
Illimani  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ('ordillera  Real,  both  more  than 
4  miles  in  hei<;ht  and  with  wonderfid  snow  fields  and  <;laciers. 

A  trip  by  mule-hack  over  the  C'ordillera  Vilcapampa  in  southern 
Peru  and  down  to  Sandia  takes  one  throu‘;h  ma<;ni(icent  scenery, 
and  the  ohl  volcanoes  and  lava  fields  to  he  seen  in  the  western  Andes 
of  nortlu'rn  ('bile  are  wonderful  in  a  different  way  and  easily  acces¬ 
sible.  There  are  many  more  extinct  volcanoes  with  perfectly  pre¬ 
served  craters  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Antofa<;asta  Railroad  than 
there  are  in  all  of  the  Auver<;ne,  and  they  are  ten  times  the  size  of 
the  latter,  and  nowhere  can  one  ‘;et  a  more  vivid  impression  of  nature’s 
for»;es  <;one  cold  than  in  this  re‘;ion.  None  of  the  mountain  {'roups 
mentioned,  however,  has  more  beauty  compressed  within  a  few 
s(|uare  miles  than  has  the  Quimsa  ('ruz. 

Finally,  on  a  July  mornint;  in  1919,  a  start  was  made  for  the  Quimsa 
('ruz.  The  trail  follows  the  La  Paz  Valley  throu{;h  Indian  towns 
almost  entirely  hidden  in  prickly-pear  thickets,  and  past  wayside 
chlchtrlm,  that  furnish  refreshment  to  the  {;reat  number  of  |)ack 
trains  met  with,  for  this  is  a  much-traversed  highway  leadin';  down 
to  the  eastern  low  country,  and  the  commercially  inclined  ever  lie 
in  wait  near  the  centei’s  of  population  to  ‘;et  the  wayfarers’  money, 
whether  these  wayfarers  he  Indians  or  ()f  a  more  advanced  race. 

('/ilcho,  which  {;ives  its  name  to  the  chicfterins,  is  a  varyin*;  alcoholic 
hevera<;e,  not  to  he  confused  with  the  li{;ht  wine  <*f  that  name  which 
is  so  popular  in  ('bile.  It  is  made  from  corn  and  is  often  termed 
ceretza  de  mah,  or  corn  he(*r.  It  is  a  univei-sal  <lrink  in  the  Peruvian 
and  Bolivian  Andes,  and  the  vendors  advertise  their  wares  by  dis¬ 
playin';  a  small  patch  of  cloth  about  the  size  of  a  handkerchief  at 
the  end  of  a  bamboo  pole. 

The  predilections  of  the  ahori{;ines  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
apocryphal  explanation  of  the  red,  yellow,  and  {;reen  of  the  Bolivian 
tricolor.  It  is  said  that  the  red  represents  the  nji,  or  native  pepper 
than  which  no  other  has  a  more  distressin*;  and  vile  (lavor  to  the 
avera*;!*  An‘;lo-Saxon  palate;  that  the  <;re<‘n  stands  for  the  coca  leaf, 
which  is  about  the  only  article  of  commerce  consume<l  by  the  Indian 
population;  and  that  the  yellow  symbolizes  the  chkha,  or  national 
l)evera{;e.  The  last  is  not  (juite  so  universal  a  drink  amon{;  the 
Spaniards  as  amoii';  the  natives,  although  they  do  consume  a  large 
(juantity.  When  the  Bolivian  Indian  really  wishes  to  celebrate,  40 
|)er  cent  alc(thol  is  favore<l  in  the  beverage,  and  as  there  are  at  least 
one  or  two  fiestas  in  every  month,  vast  <|uantities  of  alcohol  are 
consumed. 


Photocr*pb  by  R.  M.  <>vorb<K;k. 


AN  IMPROVED  SWITCHBACK  TRAIL  OVER  THE  DIVIDE  OF  THE  QUIMSA  CRUZ 
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For  the  lirst  8  leiimies  out  of  La  Paz  the  trail  elinjis  to  the  valley 
sides  and  is  kept  in  very  <;ood  condition,  a  veritable  cainino  real, 
and  I  have  no  donht  that  ai)  antoinohile  could  ^(4  ov(‘r  it.  although 
I  iH'ver  heard  of  one  attinnptin^  to  do  so.  As  tin*  trail  approaches 
the  pish  which  tin*  La  Paz  River  has  cut  between  Illimani  the  senti¬ 
nel  of  the  Ynngas  and  the  Xevados  dc  Araca,  it  descends  to  the 
Hood  ])lain  of  the  river.  This  is  in  a  canyon  more  then  lo.OOO  feet 
below  the  crest  of  the  ranjje,  and  diflicnlt  to  traverse.  The  Finca 
Millecota,  where  the  first  ni<;ht  was  spent,  is  most  picturesque  with 
its  mellow  adohi*  huildinp  sprawling  around  and  away  from  the 
dusty  central  patio.  The  warm  red  tiles  of  the  roofs,  the  Eucalyptus 
trees — those  ubiquitous  aliens  of  South  America — and  the  inevitable 
chapel  and  belfr}’  without  which  no  fiuca  or  hacioida  is  complete, 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

Xo  material  is  more  suited  to  an  arid  climate  or  more  artistic  than 
adobe  until  so-called  progress  crowns  it  with  a  corrugated  iron  roof, 
as  has  ha|)pened  in  many  of  the  larger  Andean  towns.  Millecota 
interested  me  because  it  was  there  that  Sir  Martin  ('onway  had  some 
unpleasant  e.xperiences  in  his  ascent  of  lIlLmani,  but  our  entertain¬ 
ment  cost  us  nothing  hut  much  talk,  and  in  the  Andes  the  traveler 
must  be  jirepared  for  argument  with  his  prospective  host  before  he 
(•an  e.xpect  entertainment  of  any  kind. 

To  apjireciate  fully  the  magic  effects  of  altitude  and  water  the 
student  must  g(*  to  the  Andes.  There  you  may  live  at  an  elevation 
of  l.j,.j()()  feet  in  a  miner's  shack  built  at  the  foot  of  a  great  glacier 
and  yet  obtain  oranges  and  fresh  vegetables  from  some  deep  valley 
only  a  few  miles  away.  These  contrasts  exist  especially  on  the 
southern  flank  of  Illimani,  where  one  may  stand  on  a  glacier  and 
look  down  on  fields  of  sugar  cane.  The  La  Paz  River  is  only  r),9()() 
feet  above  the  sea  level  at  that  point,  and  the  summit  of  lllimaui, 
slightly  less  than  1.")  miles  away,  towers  to  a  height  of  more  than 
21,h()0  feet.  We  left  Millecota  before  daybreak,  at  which  hour  the 
major  domo  was  perhaps  too  lazy  to  crawl  out  aud  argue  about 
payment  for  our  supjier  and  lodging.  It  was  a  most  curious  sight 
to  see  the  familar  constellation  of  Orion  standing  on  its  head  in  the 
northern  sky,  a  rather  fitting  emblem  of  this  land  of  contrasts. 

The  rocks  hereabouts  are  Palaeozoic  quartzites  aud  shales,  much 
folded,  their  strikes  parallel  with  the  general  northwest-southeast 
structural  lines  of  the  region.  (Jranite  does  not  appear  on  the 
La  Paz  \’alley,  which  fact  may  explain  how  the  river  cutting  kejit 
pace  with  the  rising  mountain  chain  in  this  region  of  easily  eroded 
Devonian  shales  between  the  granitic  iiiass  of  Illimani  on  the  north 
and  the  considerable  area  of  granite  that  reappears  in  the  crest  of 
the  Xevados  de  Araca  and  continues  along  and  to  the  east  of  the 
QuLmsa  Cruz  Itange  as  far  at  least  as  .lachacunocollo,  or  (Jreat 
Snow  Mountain. 
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It  is  this  granite,  of  late  Tertiary  age,  that  is  the  source  of  the  tin 
minerals  for  which  the  Quiinsa  Cruz  is  destined  some  day  to  win 
international  renown,  although  many  of  the  veins  now  being  worked 
and,  in  fact,  all  of  those  known  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  are  in 
tlie  Devonian  shales  and  sandstones.  These  are  considerably 
metamorphoseil,  but  nevertheless  fossiliferous  at  many  |)oints. 
lirachi(»pods  are  rare,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  rocks  that  were  origi¬ 
nally  muds,  but  beautiful  trilobites  are  to  lx*  found  at  Araca  and 
elsewhere  near  the  crest. 

The  Quimsa  Cruz  is  one  of  the  few  regions  in  the  IVruviain  or 
Bolivian  Andes  Avhere  mining  was  not  carried  on  in  colonial  days. 
This  neglect  is  not  attributable  to  its  relative  remoteness  and 
inaccessibility — witness  Iluancavelica  or  Potosi,  the  latter  still  more 
inaccessible  and  yet  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  largest  city 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  real  reason  is  that  in  the  Quunsa 
(.'ruz  the  familijir  association  of  tin  with  silver  is  lacking,  and  tin 
had  no  chtirms  for  the  OnKpilutaffores,  or  the  avdventurers  who  followed 
in  their  wake. 

The  Quimsa  Cruz  is  the  southward  continuation  of  the  Cordillera 
Real  and  is  only  slightly  inferior  to  that  range  in  altitude.  The 
mountains  e.xtend  for  about  30  miles,  from  the  canyon  of  the  La  Paz 
River  southward  to  the  Pass  of  Quimsa  Cruz,  or  Tres  Cruces,  the 
lii-st  designation  being  Quichua  and  the  second  the  Spanish  name  for 
this  celebrated  pass,  which  somewhat  arbitrarily  separates  the  rang<‘ 
from  the  Santa  Vela  Cruz,  adjoining  it  on  the  south.  There  are  no 
ice-free  passes  over  this  e.xtent,  consecpiently  there  are  no  trails  on 
the  flanks  other  than  llama  trails  too  diflicult  for  mules,  and  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  1910  as  remote 
and  inaccessible  as  almost  any  part  of  Bolivia.  Since  then  the 
Guggeidieim  interests  have  construcU'd,  at  enormous  expense,  a 
road  over  the  Tres  Cruct*s  Pass. 

The  oldest  mine  in  the  district  is  .\raca  or  Viloca,  not  far  from  the 
La  Paz  Valley,  and  it  is  a  scant  20  years  old,  which  is  youthful  indei'd 
when  compared  with  the  373  yeai-s  during  which  Potosi  has  la'cn 
worked.  At  the  junction  of  the  Rio  (3iracota  with  the  La  Paz,  in  a 
region  of  pinkish  and  greenisli  slate-like  shales,  our  route*  left  tlu^ 
river  bottom  and  zigzagged  U|)ward  over  a  |>ainfully  high  divide*  te» 
the  seeuthwarel,  e>nly  te»  plunge*  ile)wn  intei  an  e*e(Ually  ste*e*p-siele*el 
valleiy  anel  then  in  turn  te»  asce*nel  a  still  higher  rielge*  be'fore  dese*e*nermg 
into  the  Araca  Valleiy.  It  might  pe*rhaps  have  be*e*n  e*eisie*r  to  e*eui- 
tinue  eleiwn  the  vallejy  e»f  the*.  La  Paz  and  up  that  e>f  the  Riet  .Vrae*a, 
which  jetins  the  feirmer  a  feiw  mile*s  be*low  the  (’arae*ota,  e*xce*pt  fe>r  the 
tornaele)-like  winel  which  bleiws  up  the*  La  Paz  Valle*y  at  this  peiint 
e*ve;ry  afte*rne)em. 

Wheire^  we*  stnie-k  it,  the*  .\rae-a  Valle*y  is  about  10,000  fe>e*t  in  eleiva- 
tion,  anel  e-oiise*e|ue*iitly  e;euilains  e-e»nsiile*rablei  ve*!ge*tution.  Higher  up 
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(hero  is  an  ahuiulaiico  of  cacti,  i)roinclia<ls,  and  thorn  huslu‘s.  One 
hroincliad  in  particular — a  species  of  Puya — frets  the  slopes  as  with 
a  black  lace  mantilla,  the  prostrate,  blackened  trunks  as  big  as  a 
man’s  thi<;h  interlacin';  in  every  direction,  and  their  bright,  pinkish 
4'«cca-like  tips  alive  and  vi<;orous,  notwithstandiii};  the  fact  that 
the  ori<;inal  root  connection  with  the  };round  has  lonj;  since  disap¬ 
peared.  Lower  down  are  ('ossia,  pacay  {Inya),  chirimoya,  the 
fruits  <tf  which  some  deprave*!  trav*‘ler  has  christem*d  the  ice  cream 
of  the  'Propics.  Hummingbirds  are  particularly  noticeable,  and 
parrots  and  tlu'ir  smaller  relativ(*s  arc  also  in  evidence.  The  Euai- 
lyytiis  was  in  l)loom  tin*  latter  part  of  duly,  as  were  innuim'rable 
peach  trees,  and  the  tall  strai«;ht  j;um  trunks  on  the  valley  slopes 
su<;‘;ested,  in  their  slender  };race,  harp  strinj;s  on  which  the  5;ods 
mi<;ht  well  play  a  paean  of  praise  to  the  beauty  of  Illimani  as  seen 
from  tbe  southeast.  The  Indians  worshipped  the  "reat  peaks,  and 
well  mi<;ht  the  discerninj;  traveler. 

/hierta  GramJe  (beantifid  "ardeid,  the  home  of  onr  delightful 
host,  was  all  its  name  indicates,  and  althou};h  at  an  altitude  of  more 
than  l(),()(M)  feet  the  warden  was  <;or‘;eous  with  roses,  sweet  peas, 
"eraniums,  hollyhocks,  poppit's.  and  for‘;et-me-nots.  along  with 
native  legumes.  Announft,  Ayniux,  granadillas.  small  palms,  and 
('hilean  pines.  There  were  trees  of  the  so-called  English  walnut  and 
of  the  native  South  American  walnut,  the  latter  removed  thousands 
of  miles  from  its  close*  relatives  of  the  Nortlu'rn  Hemisphere — one 
of  those  curiosities  of  distribution  explained  only  by  a  knowh'dge  of 
the  geological  ancestors  of  the  s])ecies  involved.  Higher  np  were 
numerous  composites,  holly,  Rulnts,  Fphrdra,  and  at  12,000  feet 
small  Polylej)is  trees  wer<*  still  in  evidence. 

There  is  a  lower  trail  southward  from  Araca  which  passes  several 
Indian  towns  on  its  way  to  Yac**  and  Luribay,  but  we  kept  on  the 
Hanks  of  the  range  and.  for  the  most  ]>art.  not  far  below  the  glaciers. 
Until  Araca  is  reached  the  divide  is  of  jagged  Devonian  shales  and 
sandstom*s  standing  almost  *>n  end.  .Vt  .Vraca  tin*  granite  comes  in 
and  the  scenery  is  in(h*scribably  beautiful.  The  vast  snow  fields 
alotjg  the  crest  contribute  a  glacier  t*)  each  lateral  valley  and  in 
each  tln*re  arc  one  or  more  h)vely  glacial  lakes  at  dilferent  levels, 
each  with  its  Hock  of  gnlls.  (ilacial  markings  and  deposits  are  very 
diagrammatically  displayed  in  each  valley,  but  nowhen*.  neither 
here  nor  elsewhen*  in  the  .\n<h*s.  did  I  observe  the  terminal  moraines 
of  the  more  extensive  glaciers  of  the  past  below  about  18,000  feet. 

.Htlmugh  tin*  Quimsa  ('ru/..  as  a  mining  district,  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
(here  an*  a  number  of  small  mines  in  opera! i«)n  and  considerable 
d(*V(*lo|>nn*nt  work  is  b(*ing  ilom*.  .\11  (tf  the  mine  *piartciN  and  mills 
are  above  l.‘),000  f(*et.  and  the  jniin*s  tln*mselv(*s  arc  all  still  higher 
that  at  (’hojfnn*ota  being  10,000  f»*<*t  ami  that  at  Monte  Blanco  at 
17,S75  feet.  Devonian  fossils  w»*re  abundant  ainl  nearly  all  of  my 
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collections  in  this  district  came  from  about  lO.OOO  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Loftkins;  westward  from  Monte  Rlanco  down  the  valley  of  the 
Soracacbi  one  beholds  a  sea  of  salmon  and  red  peaks  and  ridges.  It 
is  a  Ion"  half  day’s  ride  down  to  Yaco,  where  these  red  beds  by  their 
contained  fossils  ri'veal  themselves  of  Carboniferous  age.  It  is  one 
of  the  ironi»‘s  of  fate  in  this  land  of  great  mineral  riches  and  intense 
cold  that  the  ntcks  of  the  Coal  IVriod  inst(‘ad  of  containing  coal  are 
almost  entirely  of  marine  origin  and  are  either  limestones  or  more 
or  less  gypsiferous  red  beds.  \owh(*re  are  red  beds  more  baflling 
to  the  geologist  than  in  Bolivia.  Over  on  the  Altaplanicie  around 
Corocoro  they  are  as  young  as  the  Pliocene;  farther  south  around 
Potosi  they  contain  Mid-('retaceous  marine  fossils;  and  eastward 
in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  they  are  Permian.  Where 
there  is  not  time  to  trace  out  their  relationships  or  search  for  the 
rare  fossils  one  can  only  guess  at  their  age,  which  luis  been  the  method 
of  most  previous  observers. 

For  two  weeks  we  did  not  get  below  1.5,()0()  feet  and  in  this  time 
we  skirted  the  western  and  part  of  the  eastern  crest  of  the  range. 
Geologically  the  two  sides  are  practically  alike,  but  to  the  east  the 
mists  from  the  Yungas  are  constant  even  in  the  winter  season,  which 
is  the  season  of  almost  continuous  sunshine  everywhere  on  the  .Vndes 
wi'st  of  the  crest  of  the  Fastern  Range.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
(^uimsa  Cruz  the  only  time  you  see  the  sun  is  intermittently  during 
dune  and  duly,  and  because  of  the  conse<pient  much  greater  precipita¬ 
tion  the  regimi  is  a  wild  country  of  snow  and  ice  and  crags,  enhance<l 
to  the  imagination  by  the  fact  that  one  rides  along  in  snow  s(pialls 
and  mist,  amid  waterfalls  that  are  heard  but  not  seen,  and  with 
only  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  great  glaciers.  The  cloud  effects  are 
sometimes  magnificent  as  the  accompanying  view  demonstrates. 

Traveling  eastward  down  to  the  Indian  town  of  Quime,  we  found 
that  place  on  the  ragged  edge  of  the  usual  and  inevitable  ftexta  with 
resulting  universal  drunkenness.  Here  we  encountered  our  first  rain 
since  leaving  Panama  months  before.  One  must  live  in  a  desert  for 
a  while  to  appreciate  the  blessedness  of  rain  for  its  purely  psychic 
effect  exclusive  of  its  practical  benefits.  Rain  at  Quime  gave  way 
to  heavy  snow  a  few  miles  farther  up  and  the  higher  trails  were  tem¬ 
porarily  impassable.  There  is  a  good  trail  down  the  Quime  Valley, 
and  now  that  American  interests  are  actively  developing  extensive 
mining  properties  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  range  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that  American  scientists  will  secure  facilities  for  a  biological  station 
in  this  most  interesting  and  important  virgin  field.  Nowhere  can 
the  relations  of  organisms  to  altitu<le  and  climate  be  studied  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  Yungas  of  Bolivia,  and  the  height  to  which 
the  lowland  tropical  vegetation  surges  upward  where  the  moisture  is 
ample  is  a  never-ending  surprise. 


Photograph  by  Juaeph  T.  Singcwald.  jr. 


VIEW  LOOKING  EASTWARD  AT»,CEURO  JACH ACI  XOCOLLO  OK  GREAT  SNOW  MOUNTAIN,  FROM  CHOJSACOTA  OR  GREEN  LAKE 
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A  "rent  many  novelties,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  to  be  found 
here,  not  to  mention  plants  of  economic  value,  such  as  extra  fine 
strains  of  the  orange  and  coffee  of  a  very  superior  flavor  that  never 
reach  the  world’s  markets.  The  great  South  American  rain  forest — 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world — surges  up  the  eastern  Andean  slopes 
favored  by  the  moisture-hearing  trade  winds.  This  rain  forest  has 
occupied  this  area  for  several  millions  of  years  and  one  may  venture  to 
predict  that  it  constituted  an  animal  and  plant  refuge  where  yet  may 
he  discovered  the  direct  descendants  of  Tertiary  forms.  Already 
we  know  of  Tertiary  plants  in  Chile  the  progeny  of  which  occurs  here. 
Although  the  known  flora  is  more  diversified  than  that  of  any  other 
region  of  the  globe  (there  are  more  than  22,000  described  flowering 
plants  in  the  Flora  Hraftiliensin,  and  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  estimated 
that  there  are  probably  80,000  species  in  tropical  South  America, 
a  number  about  equal  to  that  of  all  other  tropical  floras  of  the  world 
combined),  it  may  be  conservatively  stated  that  not  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  this  flora  is  known.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  plants  which  I  collected  because  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
fossil  plants  found  in  the  Pliocene  tuffs  of  Potosf,  nearly  all  of  which 
proved  to  be  species  unknown  to  science. 

The  trail  to  the  Yungas  passing  by  Quime  to  Inquisivi  and  Sun 
is  not  only  excellent  but  fascinating;  in  the  opposite  direction  it 
leads  out  over  the  Tres  Cruces  Pass  to  Eucalyptus  or  Oruro  on  the 
railroad.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  500  yeaivi.  Going 
over  the  pass  to  Cohiyo  after  14  days  in  the  saddle  on  the  heights, 
we  were  gladdened  by  the  sound  of  an  automobile  and  (piickly  paving 
off  our  arriero,  arranged  with  the  newcomer  to  be  taken  to  town. 
We  made  the  66  miles  from  Coluyo  to  Oruro  in  four  hours,  passing 
through  a  country  that  reminded  me  of  that  around  Forsyth,  Mont., 
even  to  a  South  American  substitute  for  the  sagebrush  of  our  own 
western  country.  Through  this  more  expeditious  mode  of  travel 
we  saved  two  days. 

Tres  Cruces  is  a  broad  saddle  of  Devonian  shales  about  16,000  feet 
in  altitude,  but  with  no  high  peaks  near  at  hand  or  even  visible,  and 
with  a  gradual  descent  to  the  westward.  The  country  is  more  arid 
than  is  that  a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  and  the  trinity  of  peaks 
that  crown  the  Santa  Vela  Cruz  to  the  east  have  no  permanent  ice  cap. 

Like  all  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  that  have  figured  in  human 
history,  the  Andes  are  very  young;  geologic,  biologic,  and  physio¬ 
graphic  evidence  is  at  one  in  confirming  this  statement.  I  shall  give 
but  a  single  instance  among  the  many  of  the  sort  of  evidence  that  the 
geologist  relies  upon  in  making  such  an  assertion.  On  a  high  pampa 
in  the  Sierra  de  Cochabamba  1  found  sediments  that  had  been 
deposited  in  a  small  Pliocene  basin.  Much  of  the  material  was 
volcanic  ash,  the  only  known  source  of  which  was  many  miles  away 
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in  the  };reat  volcanic  field  of  the  western  Andes.  This  ash  deposit, 
partly  wind  blown  and  partU'  water  laid,  had  buried  the  fruits  and 
leaves  of  trees  the  near  relatives  of  which  are  to  he  found  at  the 
present  time  only  in  the  Yungas — not  far  away  to  he  sure,  hut  at 
much  lower  levels,  and  not  extending  upward  more  than  halfway  to 
the  11,800  feet  where  the  fossils  were  found.  Hence  it  is  inferred 
that  these  fossiliferous  sediments  have  been  uplifted  more  than  a  mile 
since  the  fossil  trees  lived  in  that  region,  and  knowing  that  the  latter 
are  Pliocene  in  age,  we  get  the  minimum  measure  of  the  amount  of 
uplift  since  Pliocene  times. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  this  uplift  was  of  a  great  segment  of  the 
earth’s  crust  with  hounding  fractures  or  faults  on  the  two  sides.  At 
any  rate  it  was  responsible  for  the  anomalous  climate  that  prevails 
in  this  region  at  the  present  time — the  arid  upland,  the  semidesert 
of  the  Peruvian  coastal  region,  and  the  nitrate  desert  of  northern 
('hile.  This  is  shown  in  many  ways,  as,  for  example,  at  Potosi, 
where  the  terminal  moraines  of  former  glaciers  are  found  at  about 
13,000  feet  and  where  Potosi’s  silver  mountain,  although  reaching 
upward  to  more  than  15,000  feet,  carries  no  permanent  snow  because 
of  the  dearth  of  precipitation. 

Formerly  a  rain  forest  like  that  of  the  Amazon  Basin  extended 
across  the  site  of  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  probably  beyond, 
for  there  is  some  geological  evidence  that  the  deeps  found  immediately 
west  of  the  present  coast  were  once  land,  which  has  sunk  since  on  the 
seaward  side  of  the  great  fault  that  runs  along  this  part  of  the  present 
coast.  Relics  of  this  former  rain  forest  have  been  found  in  the 
rocks  of  both  Peru  and  Chile,  and  traces  of  it  are  preserved  at  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  arid  uplands  of  Bolivia. 

The  slow  rising  of  these  great  mountain  ranges  across  the  Equa¬ 
torial  Zone  in  the  path  of  the  trade  winds  was  a  dramatic  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  one  that  it  would  have  been  fine  to  have 
witnessed,  although  probably  the  rise  took  jdace  with  such  slowness 
as  not  to  have  been  perceptible  within  the  proverbial  three-score  and 
ten  years  allotted  to  man.  It  occurred  so  recently,  however,  that 
not  yet  has  the  kinship  been  obliterated  between  the  plants  or  the 
birds  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Cordillera  in  those  regions  like  Colombia, 
where  no  strongly  contnvsted  climatic  change  was  set  up  on  the  two 
sides. 

It  is  one  of  the  fascinations  of  paleontological  studies  that  such 
large  and  inspiring  problems  are  pressing  for  solution.  Although  the 
results  of  such  studies  seldom  admit  of  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
the  main  outlines  emerge  surely,  as  do  those  on  a  great  canvas  under 
the  hand  of  a  master  painter.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  votaries 
of  paleontology  wonder  why  all  men  do  not  aspire  to  become 
paleontologists. 


By  .Iosk  Maki'a  Ahumada. 

(ii  tirriil  Administrator  of  Intrnuil  Revenue,  Huenos  Aires. 

DrUIXG  the  last  polo  season  in  the  Tnited  States,  in  which 
tlie  Arfjentine  players  gave  suelx  a  hrilliant  account  of  them¬ 
selves,  there  appeared  in  tlie  press  of  that  enlightened  and 
progressive  nation  the  following  telegram: 

The  Arg(*ntii>e  pelo  team  is  the  most  interesting  group  of  sportsmen  which  has  visited 
the  I'nited  States  in  a  long  time.  When  they  are  not  busy  playing  polo  they  devote 
themsrdves  to  golf,  and  their  average  score  on  the  links  is  such  that  one  is  amazed 
never  to  have  heard  anything  before  about  Argentina  with  regard  to  golf.‘  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  these  visitors  from  Argentina  are  tine  sportsmen,  and  that 
our  athletic;  relations  with  South  America  in  the  future  will  certaiidy  be  more  active 
than  in  the  past.* 

IIow  is  it  possible,  we  asked  ourselves,  in  sporting  circles  anywhere, 
for  ignorance  to  reach  sucli  an  abysmal  depth  as  not  to  know  that 
excellent  golf  is  played  in  the  Argentine,  and  that  before  long — per¬ 
haps  within  the  next  10  years  another  Argentina  team  will  appear 
which  will  put  both  proud  Albion  and  Uncle  Sam  in  the  shade.  It 
is  most  disconcerting! 

(lolf  has  been  played  in  Argentina  for  more  than  30  years,  and,  what 
is  more,  played  by  the  Argentine  born  and  bretl,  not  merely  by  Anglo- 
Argentinos,  as  occurs  in  most  of  the  other  Spanish  American  coun¬ 
tries.  This  ancient  and  aristocratic  sport  has  spread  rapidly  through¬ 
out  the  countiy,  being  greatly  favored  not  only  by  the  line  climate 
but  by  the  diversified  topography,  the  natural  firmness  of  its  turf, 
and  the  predisposition  of  its  inhabitants  to  physical  exercise.  In 
the  suburbs  which  surround  its  justly  famed  capital,  Buenos  Aires, 
are  to  be  found  at  least  10  extensive  and  well-maintained  links, 
representing  an  ecjual  number  of  clubs,  which  specifically  are  the 
following:  Argentino,  San  Andrt^,  San  Isidro,  Hurlingham,  Lomas 
de  Zamora,  Swift  (La  Plata),  Ituzaingd,  Saenz  Pena,  (’ampana  and 
Berual  (at  Quilmes).  In  addition  to  these,  fine  links  exist  in  Kosario, 
Alta  Gracia,  Cruz  Chico,  and  Acochinga,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
together  with  a  number  of  seaside  links,  such  as  those  at  Mar  del 
Plata  and  Bahia  Blanca.  Moreover,  over  and  above  these,  there 
exist  many  fine  private  links  in  the  large  plantations  -notably  that 
of  Sr.  Martines  de  Hoz  in  Chapadmalaal. 

>  The  brothers,  Louis  and  Jack  Nelson,  of  the  Argentino  and  Mar  del  Plata  (Tubs,  belong  to  the  first 
team  formed  by  these  clubs,  whose  captain  is  Frederick  Eiortondo. 

*Thr  New  York  Keening  Post. 
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Some  of  the  (•lu])s  inontionocl  notably  the  Argentine,  the  San 
Andres,  Swift,  San  Isidro,  Ituzuingd,  and  Lomas  -own  very  fine 
clubliouses  provided  with  every  refinement  ()f  eomfort  and  elegance, 
including  baths,  restaurants,  bars,  and  ballrooms,  whose  cost  runs 
into  six  figures.  Perhaps  the  best  e<|uipped  is  the  Mar  de  la  Plata 
(Jolf  ('lub,  which  cost  approximately  half  a  milium. 

A  census  of  the  golfers  in  the  Argentine  would  include  the  mums  f 
^  ®  .  .  f 

*»f  at  least  1(1,000  amateurs  of  both  sexes,  of  whom  tlie  feminine  i 

plav<*rs  easily  e.xeel  in  both  number  and  enthusiasm.  It  should  be 

well  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  Argentine  women  and  girls 

who,  in  harmony  with  the  rhythm  of  the  basal  civilization  »»f  tin* 

country  devoted  s(»  much  time  to  the  ecjuestrian  art,  hav('  recently  ^ 

gone  madly  into  sports  (Ui  foot,  such  as  golf  and  tennis.  { 


October.  During  this  season  matches  between  the  clubs  are  played 
in  addition  to  the  innumerable  friendly,  everyday,  mixed  foursomes, 
the  climax  of  the  season  being  the  open  amateur  match  for  the 
championship  of  the  River  Plate. 

After  the  close  of  this  season  the  golfers  disperse  to  the  varitms 
mountain  summer  resorts  and  the  watering  places  on  the  coast, 
principal  among  the  former  being  ('ordoba  and  of  the  latter,  Mar  del 
Plata.  In  all  of  these  the  season  lasts  from  December  to  April,  the 
links  being  crowded  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve  by  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  “gallery”  which  follows  with  the  keenest  interest  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  players  and,  between  times  and  afterwards,  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  respective  clubhouses,  particularly  at 
tea,  this  being  almost  invariably  of  the  the  dansant  variety,  the 
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music  being  by  excellent  orchestras  which  respond  closely  to  the  best 
cosmopolitan  usage. 

The  progress  achieved  in  golf  is  manifest  not  only  in  the  widely 
spread  diffusion  of  the  game  and  the  number  of  its  players  but, 
also,  in  the  style  and  skill  of  the  latter.  Scratches  and  pluses  are 
already  numerous,  while  the  general  style  is  both  classic  and  elegant, 
that  of  Harry  Vardon  and  the  Park  brothers  predominating,  the 
younger  of  the  latter  having  been  the  first  professional  to  play  in 
Argentina  (at  Palermo).  He  was  also  the  teacher  of  the  present 
generation  of  Argentine  golfers,  among  whom  may  be  found  some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  the  Argentine  social  register — including  the 


THE  CLUB  HOUSE,  SAX  ANDRES  GOLE  CLUB. 

Elortondos,  the  Alvears,  the  Gonzales  Guerreros,  the  Alinmailas,  the 
Del  ('ampos,  the  Nelsons,  the  Doranonas,  and  many  others  equally 
significant. 

The  sport  of  golf  has  penetrated  every  stratum  of  social  life  in 
Argentina  and  has  made  notable  conquests  in  each  and  all.  The 
business  man,  the  magistrate,  the  university  professor,  the  politician, 
and  the  statesman  have  alike  succumbed  and  alike  devote  their 
free  hours  and  days  to  this  healthful  exercise.  The  most  notable 
conquest  is  that  of  Doctor  Alvear,  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
who  is  as  enthusiastic  a  devotee  as  ex-President  Taft  and,  formerly, 
ex-President  Wilson,  or  ex-Premiers  Balfour  and  Lloyd  George,  a 
circumstance  which  is  an  excellent  index  of  the  moral  and  juridic 
sense  of  the  country,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  particularly  in 
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golf,  honostv  is  tlu*  first  ruU*.  Nor  is  Doctor  Alvcar  alone  among 
eminent  Argentinos  in  his  devotion  to  golf,  for  Messrs.  Drago,  Mitre, 
Matienzo,  Toriujuist,  Alinmada,  Sojo  y  Pannero  are  all  enthusiastic 
golfei-s,  and  President  Alvear’s  (‘xample  will  merely  serve  to  make 
more  popular  an  already  overwhelmingly  popular  game. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  this  brief  sketch,  golf  in  Argentina  already 
enjoys  a  long,  vigorous,  and  exciting  life,  so  that  in  a  not  too  distant 
day  ('olonel  Bogey  will  surprise  the  jolly  good  golf  fellows  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  with  his  12  plus,  precisely  as  the  four 
Argentine  polo  aces  have  done.  And  may  it  be  so,  for  the  glory 
of  “the  great  ohl  game,”  the  Anglo-Saxon  teachers  of  Argentinos,  and 
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Porliaps  tho  l»esl  oqiiipiMMt  golf  t-hil)  in  the  Argentine  Ke|)iiblie. 


the  father  of  golf  on  the  Kiver  Plate  region,  Mr.  F.  T.  Watson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  likewise  his  successor.  Dr.  Jose  M.  Alinmada, 
who  have  been,  during  20  years  of  incessant  effort,  the  creators  of 
the  Argentine  St.  Andrews  -the  Club  Mar  de  la  Plata.  From  this 
club  have  gone  forth  the  legion  of  golfers  who  to-tlay  throng  both 
banks  of  the  Plate  Kiver  and  whose  links  have  been  honored  on 
more  than  one  occasion  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  most  Argentine  of  Yankees,  who 
has  earned  full  citizenship  with  his  most  excellent  Federal  System 
of  the  Aryeritine  Itepuhlic.. 


1 


By  IIklkx  Bowykk. 

TllIC  vamptslnox  f»)nn  the  overwhelininj;  majority  of  Mexico’s 
sixteen  million  inhabitants  and  their  welfare  spells  to  a  very 
{jreat  extent  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  fact  Sr.  Don 
Ramon  P.  de  Negri,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
.\griculture,  has  taken  into  serious  account.  “The  strategic  point 
in  any  campaign  for  the  permanent  upbuilding  of  the  farm,”  he  says, 
“must  he  sought  in  the  farm  home.  Unless  the  home  functions 
properly  and  offers  to  the  hoys  and  girls  the  comfort,  the  companion¬ 
ship,  and  the  legitimate  pleasures  which  all  youth  demands  and  which 
it  believes  the  city  offei’s,  the  more  alert  and  resourceful  of  our  young 
people  will  inevitably  turn  their  backs  upon  the  soil  and  leave  the 
most  important  industry  of  the  Republic  in  the  hands  »)f  the  dull 
and  unprogressive.” 

Under  his  auspices,  therefore,  Mexico  has  added  her  name  to  the 
ever  lengthening  list  of  nations  who  are  taking  active  measures  for 
the  conservation  of  their  rural  population.  The  “Uampana  en  favor 
de  la  Familia  ('ampesina”  is  already  well  on  its  way  among  the  villages 
of  the  central  States.  It  centers  round  a  striking  exhibit  of  colored 
postei’s  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  including  such  subjects 
as  sanitary  housing,  food  selection,  home  hygiene,  child  care,  food 
values,  education,  and  the  transcendent  role  which  the  Mexican 
mother  must  play  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  future  of  the  country. 
It  is  housed  in  two  railway  cars  granted  for  the  purpose  by  order  of 
President  Obregon.  One  of  them  is  fitted  up  to  serve  as  an  exposition 
hall  in  those  small  hamlets  where  no  public  building  is  available. 
The  other  provides  living  quarters  for  the  four  young  women  who 
form  the  staff  of  the  Campana.  This  latter  car  is  equipped  with  a 
kitchen  and  a  cook  so  that  they  may  carry  their  message  even  to 
those  very  frontiers  of  civilization  where  the  need  for  it  is  greatest. 

To  anyone  in  sympathy  with  the  social  awakening  that  gradually 
is  extending  itself  through  all  the  world,  nothing  could  be  more 
intensely  interesting  than  the  visit  of  the  Campana  to  one  of  the 
primitive  settlements  along  its  route.  On  the  rim  of  the  Valley  of 

'  Illustrated  by  posters  designed  for  the  ‘‘Camimiia  rn  farnr  de  la  Familia  Campruinn,”  photographs 
of  which  were  supplied  by  the  author. 
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Mexico,  10, ()()()  feet  above  llie  sea,  or  2  miles  above  Broadway,  lie 
various  little  stations,  in  whose  immemorial  mode  of  living  even  the 
railroad  has  made  no  change.  The  station  oflices  are  housed  in  a 
couple  of  box  cars  and  the  stone  or  straw  huts  of  the  section  hands 
complete  the  settlement.  At  first  glance  one  would  wonder  what  the 
staff  of  the  ('am|)ana  could  find  to  occupy  a  stay  of  a  week,  which  is 
the  length  (*f  time  they  inform  the  station  agent  they  wish  to  leave 
their  cars  upon  the  track.  But  a  sectmd  sweep  of  the  eye  around  the 
mountain  basin  and  the  dazzling  sunlight  reveals  the  white  walls  of 

And  experience  prophesies  that 
there  are  others  behind  the  |)urple 
foothills  that  slope  upward  to  the 
mountain  rim. 

The  station  agent’s  womenfolks 
have  already  placed  their  services 
at  the  disposition  of  the  ('ampana 
and  under  their  escort  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  staff  commence  the 
canvass  of  the  nearest  hamlet. 
First,  as  a  matter  of  both  policy 
and  of  courtesy,  they  call  upon 
the  ^^aiitoridad,”  who  may  be 
prexidente  municipal  or  who  may 
be  judge.  He  always  receives 
them  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
and  in  general  his  cooperation  is 
invaluable.  But  the  staff  does 
not  lean  too  much  on  that.  In 
Me.xico,  as  everywhere  else,  noth¬ 
ing  gets  the  people  like  a  personal 
invitation,  so  they  call  at  every 
house,  inviting  each  individual  mother  to  the  exposition  and  the 
‘‘conferencias’’  and  each  individual  child  to  the  playground,  which, 
in  the  meantime,  the  other  members  of  the  staff  are  getting  set  up. 
That  playground  is  a  revelation — an  unbelievable  delight.  And  not 
only  to  the  children,  it  is  even  more  so  to  the  young  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  sliding  board  and  swings  may  lose  their  fii’st  wild 
enchantment,  but  the  flying  machine  never.  In  the  second  village 
the  Campafia  visited  the  young  men,  realizing  how  soon  this  new 
delight  would  be  taken  from  them,  begged  a  tall  iron  pipe  and  a 
wheel  from  the  station  agent  and  set  up  a  very  creditable  con¬ 
traption  of  their  own  for  permanent  use.  Nothing,  of  course,  would 
so  please  the  staff  as  to  leave  a  string  of  such  mementos  in  their 
wake. 


amotlier  villaige  lying  imt  far  away. 


“Country  boys  and  Rirls:  Education  insures  a  tran¬ 
quil  and  useful  life.  Education  makes  good  citi¬ 
zens  for  the  nation.  Don't  leave  school.’’ 
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Within  a  few  hours  after  tlie  en<rine  lias  thuiulered  away  with  the 
rest  of  the  train  and  tlie  beautiful  hanner  of  Mexico  is  floating  unoh- 


structedly  from  tlie  exhibit  car, 
the  women  of  the  white-walled 
village  are  heginning  to  arrive, 
('ommencing  with  the  picture  of 
the  Indian  mother  which  hangs 
opposite  the  door,  the  staff  mem- 
her  in  charge  takes  them  on  a 
tour  around  the  car,  explaining 
(he  significance  of  pictures  and 
captions.  More  and  more  the 
sehorax  and  (he  senoritas  arrive, 
and  before  the  first  group  has 
half  completed  the  round  of  the 
walls  it  has  probably  become 
necessary  for  another  staff  mem- 
her  to  start  in  with  a  second 
group. 

The  station  agent,  meanwhile, 
or  the‘‘  autoridad,”  has  informed 
(he  staff  of  the  other  villages 
behind  the  purple  foothills.  And 
all  these,  as  rapidly  as  possible 
they  visit,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or 


“I  am  the  yoiing  farmer,  and  I  will  be  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  my  country.” 


'  My  mother  wants  me  to  Ik*  a  winner  in  life.  She 
isn’t  educating  me  to  lie  a  (xxv,  mi.serable.  igno¬ 
rant  clod.  She  wants  me  to  tw  an  intelligent 
and  prosperous  farmer.  .Vs  she  knows  that  ed¬ 
ucation  is  the  only  pos.sible  way  to  do  this  .she 
intends  to  send  me  to  school  and  keep  me 
there.” 

ill  the  section  car  as  it  rolls  glori¬ 
ously  down  the  tracks  in  the  un¬ 
believable  beauty  of  the  earh’ 
Mexican  morning.  Dtm  Gabriel 
or  Don  Candido,  wlio  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  white-walled  village, 
but  who  uesd  to  he  the  “auto¬ 
ridad”  in  Topelejo  or  San 
Anton,  has  offered  to  accompany 
the  “senoritas  comisionadas” 
and  give  their  invitation  the 
weight  of  his  personal  prestige. 
Perhaps,  too,  in  the  remoter 
hamlets  there  are  numbei’s  of 
families  who  speak  nothing  but 
the  local  Indian  tongue,  and  some 
one  who,  like  himself,  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  it  will  be  absolutely 
indispensable. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  sim¬ 


ple  good  faith  with  which  the  visitors  are  received.  “Don’t  fail  to 
come.  It  is  free.  It  is  a,  Jiesta  which  the  Government  is  sending 
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it  is  iiitorcsto*!  in  your  wrlfaiv,”  aiv  tlu*  last  words 
oacli  luuiso.  l’<*rhaps  Topolojo  is  so  far  away  that  tlu* 
tat  ion  and  tin*  journey  tliere  and  hack  would  consume 
irt  of  a  day  which,  just  then,  can  not  he  spared  fntin 
he  fields.  That  nifjht,  therefore,  there  is  a  fjeneral  eon- 
the  villa<;e  and  early  ne.\t  morning  a  niessenj;er  from 
the  “autoridad”  hrinj's  a  peti- 
tion  that  the  (■ampana  remain 
over  Sunday,  the 

will  a 

^  HU  After  the  playfiround  per- 

haps  the  greatest  wonder  and 
delight  in  the  isolated  moun- 
hi  f^i'***  hamlet  is  the  Victor 

machine.  At  this  season  of  the 
^  year  night  falls  early  in  Mexico 

and  liere  on  the  old  volcanic 
1/  I’iiu  of  its  central  valley  it  falls 

'clock 


veiy  c 

the  darkness,  which  has  already 
swallowed  up  the  exposition  car, 
is  broken  by  pale  patches  of 
sombreros  and  white  campe- 
sino  suits  as  the  men  of  the 
community  gather  round  the 
car.  In.side  the  floor  is  packed 
with  women,  girls,  and  little 
children,  their  eyes  ahsorhedly 
fixed  upon  the  enchanted  box 
from  which  the  rapture  of  La 
Golondrina  or  the  moving 
strains  of  the  llymno  Xacional 
by  miracle  to 


CAMA  Sf-CtSIR: 

61  carif^ 

am^ 


come  singing  as 
them.  But  in  a  day  or  two  the 
more  enterprising  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  mechanics  of  the 
thing,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pla3’ground  the  Campafia  staff 
hopes  that  the  phonograph  will 
become  a  part  of  life  among  the  mountaineers. 

Another  attraction  that  ranks  verv  high  is  the  microscope  and  the 
collection  of  slides  provided  bv  the  Dlnccion  de  Estudios  Bioldgicos. 
Like  the  phonograph,  it  is  first  a  thing  of  m3’ster3’,  but  ver3'  soon 
even  the  children  of  the  nearest  villages  are  demonstrating  the  bed¬ 
bug,  the  head  louse,  and  the  body  louse  to  astounded  groups  of  later 
visitors  from  the  remoter  settlements. 


Mexican  women  need:  Affection,  comprehen¬ 
sion,  help  and  sympathy  from  Mexican  Men  in 
order  that  they  may  fidnil  the  tremendous  role 
of  mother  and  so  give  to  the  nation  robust,  happy 
and  free  sons.” 
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'rile  story  hour  is  a  feature 
which  the  staff  is  watchiiifi  with 
tlie  greatest  interest.  It  centers 
round  a  collection  of  fairy  health 
tales  much  like  those  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
Tnited  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  active  in  child  conservation. 

So  far  the  response  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  /(i/lo  has  heeti  as  enthusiastic 
as  that  of  the  child  in  any  land. 

Occasionally  it  seems  wise  to 
hold  the  Campaha  in  one  of  the 
smaller  cities.  Cuernavaca,  the 
picturesiiue  little  capital  of 
the  State  of  Morelos,  is  a  wholly 
agricultural  town  and  is,  more¬ 
over,  surrounded  hy  a  ring  of 
Indian  villages,  'riirough  the 
courtesy  of  the  (lovernor  the 
Legislative  Chamher  of  the  State 
Palace  was  placed  at  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  sehorifas  conilslo- 
uadas  and  they  were  invited  to  install  their  playground  apparatus 
among  the  wide  paths  and  roadways  of  the  beautiful  garden  in 

front.  Soon  the  garden  was  ring¬ 
ing  with  the  shouts  of  the  whole 
youth  of  the  city,  who  had  to 
line  up  in  sijuads  waiting  their 
turn  at  sliding  hoard  and  swing. 
But  naturally,  although  they, 
too,  were  welcome,  the  city  hoys 
and  girls  did  not  constitute 
the  clientele  the  comisionadas 
most  desired.  Out,  therefore,  to 
the  ring  of  villages  they  went, 
calling  from  house  to  house,  post¬ 
ing  their  announcements  in  con¬ 
spicuous  places,  and  particularly 
inviting  the  cooperation  of  the 
teachers  of  the  little  village 
schools. 

Like  teachers  everywhere,  they 
proved  themselves  the  staunch¬ 
est  allies  of  the  social  worker  and 
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‘Tho  bahy’s  cloar,  lively,  an<l  briRhl  eyes,  tme  of 
his  greatest  eluirins,  are  in  danger  of  lievoming 
nale,  dull,  and  defective.  When  the  newly-born 
Iwby’s  eyes  show  a  discharge  of  pus,  his  only 
.salvation  is  to  lie  taken  to  the  doctor  without 
delay.” 
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brought  their  charfies  in  a  body  to  the  playground  and  the  story 
hour.  As  a  result  a  demand  for  stories  ami  for  play  apparatus  sprang 
up  overnight,  and  the  Cainpaha  staff  knows  of  at  least  one  school  in 
the  ring  of  villages  where  swings  are  being  installed. 

As  still  the  village  mothers  did  not  seem  to  be  turning  out  in  sufli- 
cient  numbers,  the  senoritaH  sallied  forth  to  the  city  market,  where  ; 

large  numbers  of  the  Indian  women  come  daily  to  sell  their  pottery  | 

and  flowers.  Mounting  packing  cases  re(|uisitioned  from  a  handy  | 

dealer,  two  of  the  conmionadas  began  to  cry  out  their  own  wares.  ! 

“Come  if  only  for  10  minutes,”  they  counseled  the  eager  crowd  i 

who  gathered  as  if  hy  magie  around  eaeh  box.  “Come  at  noon  or  in  [ 

the  evening.  We  will  stay  open  until  7  waiting  for  you.”  1 

“Si,  mnmacitn"  (Yes,  little  mother),  replied  the  women,  while  the  r 

children  began  dragging  the  sehorhas  by  tbe  hand  round  to  the  cor-  j 

ners  where  their  respective  parents  kept  their  stalls  to  make  sure  of  ■ 

gaining  permission  to  scamper  up  to  the  “palace”  to  play.  i 

The  State  Palace  of  Morelos  is  the  selfsame  huilding  which  Cortes 
erected  for  his  residence  as  Manpiis  of  the  Valley  and  lord  not  only  r 

of  the  land  hut  of  all  the  Indians  he  found  upon  it.  That  from  this  | 

towered  and  stately  pile  should  now  proceed  the  first  steps  of  a  i 
campaign  to  make  the  children  of  the  soil  prosperous  and  strong  and 
happy  is  hut  the  earnest  of  the  new  era  which,  given  time  and 
peace,  her  leaders  hope  to  bring  to  Mexico. 


H  AS  A 
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By  Dr.  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell, 

Acting  Secretary,  United  States  Section  of  the  Inter  American  Ifigh  Commission. 

HON()RP]D  once  more  by  your  cordial  invitation  to  address 
you,  I  do  so  with  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  indulgence 
that  you  have  always  accorded  me.  In  iny  former  con¬ 
versations-  which  I  can  not  call  lectures,  since  they  lack 
the  clarity  and  order  necessary  to  formal  addresses — I  have  led  you 
through  the  fields  of  Spanish  literature,  past  and  present,  following  no 
set  method  or  order,  but  wandering  as  one  who,  in  the  company  of 
good  friends,  strolls  idly  an«l  at  random  through  a  pleasant  country 
merely  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  meadows,  the  colors  of  the 
flowers,  the  caresses  of  the  breezes,  the  music  of  the  birds,  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  we  have  come  to  vales  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  others,  cooler,  with  gayer  flowers  or  sweeter  songs,  or  where 
the  sun  shone  more  brightly  upon  us.  There  we  have  tarried  to  yield 
ourselves  to  fullest  delight,  and  then  passed  on  along  the  pleasant 
pathway,  not  taxing  our  minds  at  all,  but  sensitive  to  all  impres¬ 
sions,  that  through  them  Beauty  might  enter  to  the  very  depths  of 
our  being. 

And  just  as  the  more  often  one  travels  over  a  path  that  has  seemed 
pleasant  from  the  first,  one  comes  to  enjoy  it  more  and  more,  loves 
it  and  seeks  it  more  and  more,  discovering  each  day  new  nooks  for 
restful  pause,  new  springs  of  cooling  waters,  flowers  that  before  had 
been  hidden  in  the  moss,  and  birds  which  perhaps  in  the  beginning 
had  not  yet  flown  from  their  nests,  so  it  has  happened  to  us  with  this 
incomparable  Castilian  literature.  The  better  we  come  to  know  it 
the  deeper  it  takes  root  in  our  inmost  souls,  clinging  fast,  never  to 
leave  us,  making  us  happy  captives  of  its  beauty  and  its  grace. 

To-day  I  want  to  consider  with  you,  very  briefly,  a  most  interesting 
asj)ect  of  what  we  may  call  the  cause  of  Spanish  in  this  country.  As 
yet  no  final  verdict  has  been  reached  in  the  action  brought  by  public 
opinion  against  this  marvelous  stranger  who  has  so  lightly  and 
gallantly  entered  our  halls  of  learning,  has  borne  himself  as  an  aristo¬ 
crat  in  our  highest  society,  and  has  made  himself  at  home  with  our 
common  people,  so  that  many  have  been  unable  to  decide  whether 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Spanish-American  Atheneiim  of  Washington,  Jan.  17,  1923. 
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the  tiowcomcM'  is  a  nohlo  of  hi<;li  lineage  or  a  hold  adveiiturt'r.  Soino 
have  received  him  with  enthusiasm,  some  have  fjrown  to  love  him  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  older  loves;  others  believe  him  to  be  a  tradesman 
};rown  rich,  a  rough  character,  who  pushes  into  our  drawing  rooms 
without  any  assurance  that  he  may  not  accidentally  reveal  the  base 
metal  of  low  extraction:  others  deny  that  he  has  any  honorable 
antecedents,  and  there  are  not  lacking  those  who  despise  him. 

It  is  time  for  those  of  us  who  have  enlisted  under  his  banners  to 
voice  the  (piestion  that  is  alxtiit  to  spring  from  so  many  lips,  and  make 
our  reply,  the  accuracy  (»f  which  we  may  guarantee. 

Language  is  something  more  than  the  expression  of  the  soul  (»f  a 
people.  Nothing  has  been  so  pctwerful  in  the  creation  of  nations  as 
literature.  The  life  of  a  nation  and  the  life  of  its  language  are  so 
closely  united  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  one  without  having 
the  other  come  before  the  mind’s  eye.  ^^^lat  nations  have  done  is 
that  which  their  languages  have  accomjdished.  The  rest  is  little. 
What  does  it  matter  whether  the  territory  of  a  nation  be  great  or 
small  t  All  the  earth  is  occupied  by  men  and  all  men  are  the  sons  of 
the  same  (lod,  e<pially  j)ossessed  of  all  the  opportunities  created  by 
the  Almighty.  What  nation  can  glory  in  a  more  beautiful  history, 
and  what  language  has  come  down  to  us  singing  nobler  hymns  to 
more  glorious  banners  than  has  the  Spanish  language  in  following 
the  colors  of  ('astile? 

'Phere  are  those  who  call  C'astilian  the  language  of  tradesmen. 
Very  well.  Since  we  can  not  demand  that  tradesmen  be  mute,  we 
must  grant  that  they  have  a  language,  but  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  the  disciples  of  Mercury  communicate  only  in  Spanish,  for 
they  understand  each  other  very  well  in  English  and  French  and  in 
all  the  other  languages  (tf  the  world.  All  languages  are  commercial 
languages.  Therefore,  to  judge  of  their  relative  merits  one  has  to 
determine  those  whieh  exj)ress  the  highest  cultures.  This  Spanish 
tongue — which  is  !»ot  a  new  one  in  these  regions,  even  though  some 
do  state  that  it  is  -this  tongue  has  no  superior  ami  gallantly  holds 
its  place  against  its  rivals.  This  language  existed  in  more  than  half 
of  this  territory  before  the  English  tongue  resounded  through  it. 
This  language  was  heard  in  the  war  for  the  independence  of  this 
Nation,  when  Spanish  legions  aided  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  in 
shaking  off  English  domination.  And  in  this  beautiful  capital, 
where,  before  the  mansion  of  the  ('hief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic 
stand  statues  in  honor  of  the  foreign  cham])ions  of  American  liberty, 
there  stands  no  statue,  nor  is  even  mention  made,  honoring  the 
Spaniards  who  shed  their  blood  in  that  noble  cause. 

This  language  has  beeome  estranged  becauseof  hostile  feeling  toward 
neighboring  peoples  who,  through  speaking  a  different  tongue  and 
representing  a  different  culture,  have  caused  friction  and  irritation. 
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intensified  by  a  conflict  with  Sjiain,  which  many  as  yet  do  not  care 
to  forget. 

A  considerable  reaction  took  place  when,  on  account  of  the  last 
war,  (lerman  was  eliminated  from  courses  of  study,  and  many  students 
of  our  schools  took  up  Spanish,  as  they  could  study  any  other  tongue 
they  chose.  This  emergency  having  passed,  some  have  atlvocated 
Spanish  because  they  were  ciinvinced  that  it  contributes  to  the 
greater  culture  of  the  Ameriean  citizen,  others  defend  it  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  medium,  and  still  others  attack  it  bitterly  and  implacably. 

The  crowding  of  students  into  the  Spanish  classes  after  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  study  of  (lerman  was  more  of  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing. 
Successes  of  this  kind  are  not  stable;  on  the  contrary,  they  lead  to 
reactions  against  which  reason  is  but  a  frail  obstacle. 

We  ought  at  once  to  j)ut  aside  the  statement  that  Sj)anish  is  simply 
a  c(tmmercial  language.  This  assertion  is  stupid,  even  though  it  come 
from  the  lips  of  university  jirofessors  and,  unfortunately,  there  are  not 
a  few  university  professors  who  do  make  it. 

.Vnd  since  we  have  definitely  taken  our  stand  with  those  who 
believe  that  Spanish  is  an  element  of  the  higher  education  of  our 
youth,  we  must  take  up  the  lance  and  unhesitatingly  enter  the  lists 
against  those  who  attack  this  language  that  we  love.  What  does 
Spain  represent  i  What  does  her  language  represent  ? 

Before  the  thirteenth  century  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  appeared  in 
Spain  to  announce  that  that  land  was  destined  for  great  deeds,  and 
was  to  possess  a  tongue  worthy  to  sing  them. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Spain  had  a  legislator,  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
whose  eijual  has  to  be  sought,  centuries  before,  in  Justinian.  In  the 
following  centuries  one  need  not  seek,  for  his  like  would  not  be  found. 
In  that  same  century  St.  Kaimundo  Lulio  carried  the  light  of  his 
wisdom  and  the  persuasion  of  his  eloquence  to  every  part  of  Europe 
where  culture  was  appreciated,  and  in  vSpain  set  forth  wise  precepts 
for  the  education  of  youth. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  French  had  not  yet  dreamed 
of  Rabelais  nor  the  English  of  Chaucer,  Spain  had  the  Archipreste  de 
Ilita,  who,  in  his  “Libro  de  Buen  .Vmor”  depicted  with  the  hand  of  a 
master  humanity  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  fifteenth  century  is  the  century  of  the  discovery  of  America — 
a  century  that  belongs  to  Spain.  And  it  is  the  century  of  Juan  II, 
of  the  “  Danza  de  la  Muerte,”  of  the  Marques  de  Santillana,  of  Jorge 
Manrique,  of  Amadis  de  (laula,  and  of  the  troubadours.  Bring  for¬ 
ward,  if  you  can,  two  centuries  of  any  nation  whatsoever  which  may 
together  be  compared  to  the  fifteenth  century  of  Spain. 

Then  the  sixteenth  century  surpasses  it.  The  sixteenth  century  is 
the  century  of  the  conquest  and  civilization  of  this  continent;  the 
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century  in  wliicli  universities  sprang  up  in  Lima,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
.Santo  Domingo.  Ever\"vvhero  that  the  (lag  of  ('astile  was  planted 
there  were  opened  schools  to  teach  the  aborigines,  (’harles  V  domi¬ 
nated  Europe,  and  Phillip  II  made  tlie  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn 
tremble  the  while  he  ruled  a  continent  whicli  obeyed  him  with  grate¬ 
ful  hearts  or  respected  liim  with  wholesome  fear.  During  this  cen¬ 
tury  Spain  gave  to  the  world  the  ('elestina,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  and 
(iii/.man  de  Alfarache,  that  they  might  bear  her  name  through  time 
and  space  together  with  th«»se  (»f  ('ortes  and  Pi/.arro,  of  Pcdr<»  dc 
(lante  and  P'ray  Luis  «le  Zumarraga;  that  the  heroes  of  flesh  ami 
blood  might  go  hand  in  liand  with  the  creations  of  fancy  through  tlic 
glorious  realm  «>f  fame.  The  sixteenth  century  was  also  Spain’s 
own  century. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  dazzling.  This  is  the  century  whose 
efUorescence,  (irmly  rooted  in  the  sixteenth  century,  extended  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  and  which,  laden  with  all  the 
gifts  of  science  and  art,  poured  them  out  upon  the  world  with  the 
name  of  Spain  inscribed  upon  each  one.  ('ervantes,  Quevedo, 
(luevara,  the  picaresipie  novelists;  I.,ope  de  \’ega.  Calderon,  Moreto, 
Rojas,  Tirso  de  Molina:  Mariana,  and  Solis,  the  historians  of  human¬ 
ity;  Father  Hivadeneira,  the  historian  of  the  Reformation  in  Phig- 
land,  all  belonged  to  that  epoch;  and  painters  like  Zurbaran,  Ribera, 
and  Velaz(|uez,  architects  who  conceived  monuments  like  the  Escorial 
for  Spain  and  the  Cathedral  in  Mexico  for  the  Colonies;  philoso¬ 
phers  like  Suarez,  worthy  predecessor  of  Bahnes,  and  so  many  others 
of  whom  one  could  write  interminably.  Even  now  the  seventeenth 
century  seems  to  speak  to  us  in  the  Clolden  Age  of  Quijote,  in 
the  voice  that  sounded  in  the  epistle  to  the  “('onde  Duque”  of 
Quevedo,  that  sang  in  (’alderdn’s  stirring  verse  of  Crespo,  that 
reached  divine  heights  in  Ijope’s  “  Estrella  de  Sevilla,”  that  lilted  in 
the  daring  lines  of  Tirso,  and  that,  in  many  majestic  periods,  liv(^ 
in  the  brilliant  pages  of  Mariana  and  of  .Solis.  The  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  c<»uld  be  spread  over  many  centuries  and  still  give  a  nation 
lasting  fame. 

Ptditical  misfortunes  brought  on  a  period  of  ilepression,  but  one 
that  was  far  from  being  absolute,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  cen¬ 
tury  of  Feijoo,  of  .lovellanos,  of  the  Moratines,  of  Citmfuegos,  of  the 
inimitable  dramatist  Ramon  de  la  ('ruz,  of  the  spinners  of  fables  and 
of  .Sor  Juana  In^s.  It  was  a  century  of  weakness,  and  consequently  a 
period  in  which  calumny  became  the  lot  of  Spain  ami  when,  virtually 
under  foreign  domination,  she  was  condemned  to  the  life  of  a  satellite. 

But  the  nineteenth  century  came,  linked  to  the  former  by  Quin¬ 
tana,  Lista,  and  the  illustrious  apostate  Blanco  White,  and  with  it 
Spain  returned  to  her  place  in  the  first  rank  of  cultured  nations.  One 
by  one  her  daughters  left  her,  breaking  away  from  her  political 
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autliority,  but  they  could  not  deny  her  moral  authority  nor  her  intel¬ 
lectual  domination.  And  those  nations  arc  now  working  to  develop, 
in  this  continent  within  the  j^eneral  lines  established  by  the  mother 
country  and  in  the  manner  avnd  form  dennvnded  by  their  own  clmrac- 
teristics  and  surroundings,  civilizations  of  which  the  future  will  have 
great  things  to  record. 

The  Spain  of  Zorilla,  of  (’aistelar,  of  Pereda,  of  \'alera,  of  Emilia 
Pardo  Ihizain,  of  Zuloaga,  of  Sorolla,  of  lienlliure,  and  of  Querol 
extends  her  hand  to  the  .Vmerica  of  Olmedo,  of  Jimn  de  Dios  Peza,  of 
.Mtamirano,  of  doi-ge  Isaaics,  of  (luillermo  Vadencia,  of  Ruben  Dairio, 
t»f  Jose  Santos  ('hocaino,  of  Amaulo  Nervo,  a>f  Rojais,  aind  of  Michelena. 
'Pogether  in  the  temple  of  immortadity  stand  Menendez  y  Pelaiyo,thc 
greatest  humanist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Kodo,  the  Uru- 
guaiyan  thinker;  Campoamor  aind  Acufla,  Ferndn  Caballero  and  Ger- 
trudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda.  Together  mother  and  daughters  are 
joined  in  spiritual  communion,  having  the  same  far  vision  of  a  future 
that  shadl  surely  he  fulfilled,  for  they  possess  everything — the  weailth 
of  the  soil,  nobility  of  sentiment,  auul  the  genius  of  conception — going 
foi^vaird  in  a  triumphal  march  which  will  never  he  interrupted. 

Those  who  seek  noble  inspiration  in  a  strong  and  heroic  past,  those 
who  do  not  close  their  eyes  to  a  present  of  solid  achievement  and  great 
jiroportions,  and  those  who  know  how  to  interpret  the  symbols  her¬ 
alding  a  future  in  which  faith  <liscerns  nothing  hut  promise,  will  find 
in  Spain  and  in  the  Spanish  language  revelations  which  to  the  spirit 
will  disclose  boundless  horizons. 

It  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  all  of  us  who  love  the  Castilian  lan¬ 
guage  to  emphasize  these  cultural  aspects,  so  that  this  language  may 
receive  the  homage  it  merits,  the  only  homage  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
for  it,  and  the  only  homage  that  to  us  seems  adecpiate;  the  homage 
of  serious  study  and  true  appreciation. 


By  James  B  vuiux. 

IF  THE  traveh'r  is  suHiciontly  romantic  to  be  ai)lc  to  overlook 
some  obvious  anachronisms  such  as  electric  lifihts,  artificial  ice, 
Ford  automobiles,  and  a  few  other  things  of  the  sort,  a  trip  to 
('ampeche  will  prove  to  be  somethin};  more  than  a  journey  to 
an  interestin};  Mexican  city — it  will  be  a  journey  from  the  twentieth 
back  to  the  ei};hteenth  century  as  well.  For  ('ampeche  seems  to 
have  few  yearnin};s  toward  modernity;  she  is  |)roud  to  keep  almost 
unchan};ed  the  outward  aspect  of  old  colonial  days,  when  Spain  rule«l 
with  };enius  and  ne};lect  stran};ely  commin};led,  and  the  anxious¬ 
eyed  };overnor  fell  asleep  each  ni};ht  with  the  well-justilied  fear  of 
pirates  in  his  soul. 

Situated  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
on  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  beside  a  shore  made  beautiful  by  towerin'; 
headlands  of  fantastically  weathered  limestone  and  decorated  with 
cocoa  palms,  and  royal  palms,  and  enormous  laurels,  imd  flam hoijan 
trees  covered  thickly  with  flame-hot  pink  blossoms,  ('ampeche  is 
unusually  pictures(|ue  when  approached  by  sea.  But  woe  to  him 
who  has  to  land  there  when  a  “norther”  is  blowiii};!  The  water 
of  the  port  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  of  any  draft  at  all  must  anchor 
several  miles  out,  and  [)assen};ers  must  };et  ashore  as  best  they  can 
in  li};hters  or  motor  boats,  whose  antics  in  a  lively  sea  are  likely  to 
awaken  terror  in  the  breast  of  the  most  hardened  voya};er.  No 
doubt,  one  reflects  after  bavin};  made  such  a  landiu};,  a  };reat  deaf 
of  (^ampeche’s  slowness  of  development  (for  which  Gotl  Ix'  praised!) 
is  due  to  the  difliculty  of  };ettin};  thin};s  from  shore  to  ship  and  from 
ship  to  shor(‘.  A  };ood  port  here  would  be  a  blessiii};.  commercially, 
since  tbe  littoral  is  immensely  rich  in  all  sorts  of  tropical  products. 
Despite  her  execrable  harbor,  the  city  has  known  in  her  time  };reat 
commerce  and  much  prospc'rity;  but  the  campechanos  are  unanimous 
in  declarin};  that  if  they  had  a  };ood  port  their  trade  would  easily 
double. 

Once  ashore,  the  traveler  finds  himself  in  a  typical  enou};h  Spanish- 
American  city.  But  after  staying  there  a  few  hours,  certain  subtle 
differences  begin  to  be  appreciated  that  serve  to  set  Campeche,  apart 
from  all  the  others  and  to  give  her  a  charm  which  once  it  gets  into 
4(i4 


THE  DOCK,  CAMPECHE. 

This  view  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  port.  For  .several  miles  out  the  water  is  only  ten  feet  deep 
l.anding  here  on  a  windy  day  is  a  real  adventure. 

is  that  the  edges  of  every  corner  house  are  chewed  off  by  passing 
wheels,  posts  are  gnawed  into  holes  by  weather  and  acculent,  wood¬ 
work  is  unpainted  and  time  stained,  the  stucco  of  the  house  fronts 
crumbles  away  in  great  patches,  anil  the  colors  of  the  buildings — 
originally  bright  yellows  and  creams,  delicate  pinks  or  reds,  and  a 
whole  gamut  of  sunny  blues  have  failed  until  they  all  seem  to  blend 
into  a  peculiarl}'  luminous  gray  tone  whose  beauty  can  be  fully 
appreciateil  only  by  him  who  contemplates  it  for  many  days.  Some 
of  the  campechuhos  told  me  that  repairs  are  not  made  because  the 
people,  enamored  of  antiquity,  prefer  to  keep  the  city  as  it  is — to 
allow  it  to  look  old  and  war-worn  anil  weary,  as  it  undoubtedly 
has  a  right  to  look.  Others,  less  romantic,  ileclared  that  repairs 
are  not  made  because  of  the  lack  of  money  caused  by  the  {)rolonged 
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the  soul  of  the  visitor —holds  him  as  the  charm  of  a  fascinating  woman 
bolds  her  admirers.  It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  by  every 
one  setting  foot  for  tbe  lirst  time  in  the  city  that  Oampeehe  is  no 
wanton  beauty,  oll’ering  facile  entertainment  to  every  chance  comer. 
Far  from  it.  Rather,  she  resembles  a  mature,  somewhat  weary  and 
hollow-eyed  lady  who  keeps  the  best  of  her  secrets  well  hidden.  One 
must  woo  assiduously  inileed  before  she  can  be  persuaded  to  reveal 
them. 

Streets  and  houses  are  constructed  as  they  are  almost  ever^’where 
in  the  regions  about  the  (iulf  and  the  Caribbean.  For  some  reason 
that  I  was  never  quite  certain  1  had  truly  discovered,  none  of  the 
buildings  ever  seems  to  be  repaired  on  the  outside  unless  some 
positively  disastrous  accident  makes  it  imperative.  The  consequence 
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ALONc:  THE  WATER  FRONT  OF  CAMPECHE. 

Upper:  A  view  of  the  beach.  Center:  Indian  hshermen  drying  nets  behind  the  Q.sh  market 
Lower:  Indian  girls  and  fishermen  on  the  heach. 
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‘‘  crisis”  throuffh  wliicli  the  city  is  passing — the  economic  disaster  that 
came  upon  the  city  and  its  commerce  soon  after  the  overthrow  of 
Porlirio  Diaz.  1  prefer  to  believe  that  the  first  explanation  is  the 
correct  one,  for  tlie  reason  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  impossible 
that  buildings  as  solidly  constructed  as  those  of  Campeche  could 
have  gotten  so  dilapidated  looking  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  Diaz  fell. 

•Vt  present,  owing  to  the  before-mentioned  “crisis,”  the  caiupecha- 
nos  are  marking  time-  -waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  or  crack,  or 
change;  many  of  thein  base  all  their  hopes  of  better  days  upon  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  United  States.  Everything  stagnates.  When  1  went 
out — several  times — in  search  of  signs  of  commerce  to  |)hot()graph, 


TUK  CATHKOHAL. 

Ono  of  tliH  lofty  towprs  starves  us  u  H^litl)oii<<(‘  to  tlip  port. 


I  found  j)recious  few  of  them,  even  at  the  busiest  time  of  day.  Most 
of  the  pictures  used  to  illustrate  this  article  were  taken  at  the  hours 
when  Campeche  displayed  most  activity,  and  a  brief  glance  at  them 
will  show  that  little  business  is  going  on.  The  majority  of  the  17,000 
people  who  live  there  are  Indians,  and  they  work  industriously 
enough  at  what  offers.  But  even  the  early  morning  market,  where 
the  Mayas  offer  their  wares,  presented  only  a  moderate  animation. 
Such  evil  conditions  as  these,  however,  have  not  always  prevaileil. 
Aforetime,  Campeche  was  a  great  market  for  dycAvootls;  for  chicle 
(the  raw  material  of  chewing  gum) ;  for  henequen,  from  which  binder 
twine  and  rope  are  made;  for  tortoise-shell  articles  of  great  beauty; 
and  many  other  things  besides.  From  the  earliest  times  the  city 
was  regarded  as  a  wealthy  one,  and  almost  before  the  Spaniards  had 
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solidly  established  themselves  there  it  heoame  the  ohjeet  of  ntteiitioii 
on  the  part  of  the  jjadfly  pirates  who  so  sorely  stunj;  the  Hispanic 
colonies  in  those  far-off  days. 

As  protection  against  these  hloodthirsty  fellows,  the  Spaniards 
huilt  fortifieati(»ns  to  hold  them  in  cheek,  and  to-day,  everywhere 
1  went  in  the  city  and  for  miles  in  a  circle  hehind  it  on  the  low  hillls 
that  surround  the  town,  I  came  upon  ruined,  jungle-taken  forts  and 
walls  that  attest  the  serious  military  effort  that  Spain  exerted  to 
safeguard  this  important  })ort.  Almost  all  of  the  city  wall  has  been 
leveleil,  hut  enough  fragments  remain  to  give  an  idea  of  the  massive 
eonstruetion.  Several  huge  castles  dominate  the  water-front;  the 
largest  of  these  is  situated  at  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city,  and 


AX  ANCIENT  CUURCIl. 

This  aiu'irnt  church,  whose  weather-stained  cream-yellow  walls  form  a  background  for  a  flaming 
ftaiiihoyati  tree,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  btiildings  in  Campeche. 


behind  it  on  a  towering  eminence  stamls  another  great  fortification 
now  used  as  a  barracks.  The  two  are  ctinnectetl  by  underground 
tunnels;  imleetl,  tunnels  of  this  sort,  joining  fort  to  fort,  are  numer¬ 
ous;  hut  they  are  rather  hard  to  find,  as  most  of  them  have  been 
so  long  unused  that  memory  of  them  has  fadetl  out.  So,  too,  in  the 
farther  hills  hehind  Campeche  1  came  upon  enormous  mounds, 
thrusting  out  of  which  here  and  there  were  blocks  of  cut  stone,  aiul  1 
could  find  no  fine  who  could  tell  me  whether  they  were  the  remains 
of  an  outer  line  of  defense  huilt  by  the  Spaniards,  or  the  ruins  of  still 
more  ancient  Maya  buildings.  Only  e.xcavation  and  patient  study 
can  solve  that  interesting  problem.  While  I  am  in  no  way  an  expert 
upon  such  matters,  I  soon  became  convinced  that  Campeche  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  heavily  fortified  cities  around  the  Clulf; 
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and  after  studying  the  walls  and  forts  carefully,  I  marveled  that  any 
force,  armed  with  the  im|)ei’fect  weapons  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eijjhteenth  centuries,  could  ever  have  carried  the  town. 

'I'hat  it  was  carried,  and  oftcMi,  there  is  testimony  enough.  In 
the  early  «lays  of  the  colony  the  Kn<;lish  nihhled  at  ('ampeche  at 
every  opportunity  and  they  got  away  with  a  sizable  mouthful  now 
and  then  -sometimes  as  the  result  of  regular,  legal  war-time  opera¬ 
tions,  hut  most  of  the  time  illegally,  as  pirates.  Many  have  been 

the  times  that  the  streets 
of  the  city  have  rest)unded 
with  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
shouts  of  fighting  men,  the 
screams  of  women,  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  Again 
and  again,  in  spite  of  the 
massive  walls  and  heavy 
artillery  of  her  forts,  free¬ 
booters  captured  and  looted 
the  city. 

The  wealth  that  of  old 
lured  pirates  and  smugglers 
to  these  coasts,  ready  to 
defy  Spain’s  close  monopoly 
and  the  terrors  of  the  In- 
(juisition,  in  later  times  has 
drawn  men  of  many  breeds 
and  many  colors.  Truly, 
the  blood  of  the  campecha- 
nos  is  a  varied  mixture,  and 
one  sees  there  facial  types 
of  every  conceivable  sort. 
An  early  morning  visit  to 
the  great  market,  or  a  stroll 
through  the  busiest  streets, 
furnish  materials  enough 
to  keep  an  anthropologist 
puzzled  for  months.  Down 
the  street  and  around  the  corner  to  the  dock  goes  a  high  yellow 
mulatto  driving  a  tall-wheeled  car  loaded  with  canary-colored 
hales  of  henecpien.  On  the  corner  stands  a  sad-eyed  old  China¬ 
man  carrying  two  laden  ice-cream  freezers  suspended  on  the  ends 
of  a  long  pole,  just  as  one  sees  compatriots  of  his  suspending  water 
buckets  on  poles  in  the  celestial  kingdom;  from  time  to  time  he 
utters  something  in  a  shrill  singsong  that  common  sense — but  not 
your  ears  tells  you  is  meant  to  be  “  .\fnntecn<lo,”  which  is  Spanish  for 


CAMPECHE'S  BUSIEST  CORNER. 

Nearly  every  lyi>e  of  vehiele  seen  in  the  city  is  shown  in  the  photograph.  The 
siiiall  rart  beside  the  electric-light  pole  lielongs  to  an  ice-<Team  vendor. 

in  Spanish  that  hisses  electrically  from  his  tongue.  On  the  beaches, 
just  as  the  sunset  transfigures  the  narrow  streets  ami  battered  houses, 
the  fishermen,  who  drag  their  boats  up  on  rollers  made-  of  palm 
trunks,  are  «»f  all  sorts  and  of  all  breeds  round-faced,  stpi  at -figured 
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ice  cream.  A  Ford  slides  up  to  the  curb  and  a  fierce-eyed  Ytuiui  - 
one  of  the  many  deported  hither  from  their  home  in  northern  Mexico 
in  the  days  when  Porfirio  Diaz  was  trying  exile  as  a  means  of  breaking 
the  rebellious  spirit  of  this  indomitable  people  - -solicits  patronage 
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Mayas,  looking  ft)r  all  the  world  like  Japanese  coolies:  lithe  Lacadones 
from  the  steaming  jungles  of  the  Laguna  de  Terininos  and  the  Usu- 
niaeinta;  handsome-faced  fellows  from  Tabasco;  Yacjuis;  and  an 
occasional  Chinaman.  To  add  to  the  variety,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
mixed  breeds  of  these  elements,  to  which  a  dash  of  white  blood  gives 
complexity.  Where  could  one  go  to  find  an  ecpially  fascinating 
group  of  human  beings  f 

In  the  evenings,  after  a  dinner  to  which  the  sea  contributes  viands 
worth  a  king’s  ransom,  such  as  shrimps,  crabs,  lobsters,  turtle  steak, 
fish  of  ineffable  flavors,  and  a  sort  of  glorified  stew  made  of  mzon 
(which  is  really  nothing  but  young  shark),  to  which  one  can  add 
venison  and  wild  turkey  and  a  salad  of  alligator  pears,  one  sallies 
bu’th  in  the  formal  garb  of  summer  and  goes  calling  at  some  of  the 
wonderful!}’  beautiful  homes  that  are  hidden  behind  the  worn  and 
battered  house  fronts.  It  is  cpiite  impossible  to  describe  the  astonish¬ 
ment  I  invariably  felt  when  1  passed  through  a  ruined  portal  whose 
rusty-hinged,  paintless  doors  swung  open  at  my  knock,  and  entered 
a  house  whose  floors  and  stairways  were  of  marble,  whose  exciuisite 
furniture  came  from  France,  whose  apartments  were  filled  with  every¬ 
thing  that  good  taste  could  suggest  and  great  wealth  purchase  lavishly. 
Such  homes  as  these  are  numerous  enough  in  Campeche,  and  the 
families  that  live  in  them  are  as  cultivated  and  as  charming  as  such 
surroundings  indicate  them  to  be.  These  families,  as  a  general  thing, 
own  in  addition  to  their  inwardly  palatial  town  houses,  beautiful 
incas  and  Jiaciendas  in  the  near-by  countryside;  most  of  them  are 
now  in  lamentable  decay  and  even  ruin,  as  a  result  of  the  universal 
prostration  of  business,  but  aforetime  a  visit  to  such  a  country  estate 
was  an  experience  long  to  be  remembered  with  delight. 

Almost  all  of  the  members  of  such  a  family  as  lives  in  one  of  these 
charming  houses  in  the  city,  from  the  grandparents  to  the  half-grown 
boys  and  girls,  have  been  to  school  in  the  rnit(*d  States,  and  speak 
Fnglish  as  readily  as  they  speak  their  native  tongue.  The  girls — well, 
one  would  go  far  to  find  their  ecpials  in  beauty  of  face  and  figure  and 
in  charm  of  manner.  Many  of  them  are  talented  musicians,  and  I 
heard  several  of  them  give  performances  on  the  piano  ami  violin 
that  were  exceptionally  brilliant -  far  better  than  one  has  a  right  to 
expect  of  amateurs. 

One  should  not  suppose,  though,  that  artistic  gifts  are  confined 
wholly  to  the  white  people.  The  Indian  craftsmen  have  long  been 
famed  for  their  taste  and  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  filigree  jewelry 
and  of  tortoise-shell  articles  of  all  sorts.  One  can  buy  gold  inlaid 
tortoise-shell  ear  ornaments  designed  in  the  fashion  of  ancient  Maya 
ear  disks,  chains  and  pendants,  and  walking  sticks  that  would  tempt 
even  an  armless  man;  and  the  magnificent  combs  that  are  made  in 
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('ampocho  are  famous  throughout  the  world.  Wood  earvinj;  and 
iidayiiif;  are  praetieed  hy  a  few  mast(*r  workmen,  wliose  |)roduets 
raufje  all  the  way  from  little  ease's  of  rosewood  made*  to  hold  a  sin<;le 
jewel  to  massive  furniture  covered  with  an  intricate  inlay  of  It)  or 
more  tropical  hardwexxls.  The  enti'rprise  of  European  and  North 
American  manufacturers  has,  unfortunately,  caused  somewhat  of  a 
decline  in  the  native  art  of  making  embroideries  and  “hilo  contado,” 
which  resembles  our  old-fashioned  cross-stitch  work.  The  traditional 
native  costume  for  women  has  the  neck,  sleeve  edfjes,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  skirt  of  the  overdress  that  they  call  the  fiiiipil  decorated 


RESIDENTIAL  STREETS  OF  CAMPECHE. 

Left:  Summer  residences  in  a  suburban  district.  Riglit:  .V  street  in  the  native  quarter. 


with  some  sort  of  a  design  in  colors.  In  former  tlays  these  desijjns 
were  worked  out  by  hantl  in  yarns  ilyetl  with  locally  made  vegetable 
dyes  of  great  brilliance;  hut  now  the  thrifty  Mayas  buy  wretchetl 
stamped  gtxxls  which  give  the  same  effect— from  a  ctmsitlerahle 
distance  anti  are  much  mttre  convenient  anil  ine.xpensive.  If  one 
searches  tlilligently,  though,  elaborate  emhroitleries  can  still  he  securetl 
whose  workmanship  is  so  fine  as  tt)  seem  increilihle. 

An  investigation  of  the  market  and  an  e.xploration  of  the  smaller 
shops  on  unpretentious  streets  will  often  bring  to  light  objects  of 
curious  beauty  anti  inestimable  value.  Ancient  Spanish  furniture, 
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jow'olrv,  plato,  inul  textiles  eiin  sometimes  be  picked  up  for  very 
little;  and  a  determined  collector  with  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
patience,  some  command  of  Spanish,  and  a  well-developed  talent 
for  drivinjj  bargains  can  find  treasures  that  will  thrill  him  to  his 
very  sold.  One  can  also  come  upon  a  good  many  things  that  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Indians  as  they  were  prac¬ 
ticed  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards;  for  ('ampeche  was  founded 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Maya  town  called  Kim-Pech,  which  was  an 
important  religious  center,  and  the  modern  city  is  built  over  a  series 
of  tremendous  artificial  subterranean  caverns  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  the  ceremonials  of  the  Indian  religion.  Practically 
every  vestige  of  Kim-Pech  has  vanished  .except  these  caverns,  but 


A  VrCATAX  HAMMOCK. 


The  Imnimiieks  made  in  Yucatan  are  really  wnrks  of  art.  After  one  becomes  accustome<l  to  them,  one 
votes  it  the  best  sleeping  contraption  ever  invented. 


the  Indians  still  make  and  use  a  number  of  articles  that  were 
invented  by  their  ancestors  who  dwelt  here  centuries  ago. 

('hief  among  tliese,  perhaps,  is  the  hammock.  In  Campeche — 
as  in  all  Yucatan,  indeed — the  people  are  born,  live,  and  die  in 
hammocks.  Needless  to  say,  the  Indians  excel  in  the  making  of 
them,  and  a  really  fine  example  of  their  craft  is  a  work  of  art  in 
every  sense.  Some  of  tlie  native  pottery  is  strikingly  beautiful, 
especially  the  liner  examples  of  large  water  jars,  which  for  lightness 
and  grace  of  line  are  unexcelled.  Almost  all  the  kitchen  and  house¬ 
hold  utensils  in  native  homes  are  descended  practically  without 
modification  from  those  used  by  the  ancient  peoples  of  Kim-Pech, 
from  the  stone  metates  and  brazos  on  which  corn  is  ground  for  the 
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mukin"  of  tortinax,  to  the  jt'earas,  or  oliooolaito  cups,  made  of  round 
calahaislios.  A  visit  to  a  friciully  native  family  will  "ive  the  traveler 
an  accurate  notion  of  how  the  Mayas  lived  in  the  olden  time,  because 
one  observes  to  this  <hiy  the  same  utensils,  the  same  dress,  the  same 
customs  that  are  described  by  Landa  aiiid  Cogolludo  and  a  score 


STREET  RAIIAVAY  TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation  in  Cami)efho  is  leisurely  and  cheap— due,  proltablv,  to  the  fact  that  everyone  there  has 
all  tne  time  in  the  worid  and  no  money,  thanks  to  the  “cri.sis.’'  Lower:  .Motive  power  of  the  street 
cars  recharging  storage  Itatteries  in  the  plaza  of  one  of  the  interesting  suburbs. 

of  others  who  wrote  shortly  after  the  com|uest,  before  the  Maya 
civilization  had  wholly  perished. 

Present-day  ('ampeche  has  few  “sights’’  to  attract  the  superficial 
traveler  and  fewer  comforts  for  those  who  demand  that  their  way 
he  made  smooth  for  them.  Her  hotels  are  as  primitive  as  inns  in 
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Spain,  and  that  is,  as  the  experienced  are  aware,  primitive  indeed. 
Her  churches  are  conventional  in  style  and  poor  in  decoration;  only 
the  cathedral  has  any  pretensions  to  artistic  merit,  and  it  really  is 
an  imposing  and  impressive  structure.  Public  buildings  are  incon¬ 
spicuous,  and  most  of  them  are  in  a  lamentable  state  of  disrepair. 
The  few  ])arks  are  unkempt,  and  some  of  them  are  used  as  grazing 
grounds  for  the  motive  power  of  the  street  cars.  vStreets  are  unpaved. 
.Vnd  even  the  hulking  forts,  monuments  to  the  grandeur  and  the 
titanic  colonial  adventure  of  S|)ain,  are  really  just  like  all  the  other 
S[)anish  forts  that  stretch  from  llahana  to  ('artagena  and  frown  on 
('allao  and  the  cerrn  of  Montevideo. 

Whoever  goes  to  ('ampeche  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  anything 
that  is  at  first  glance  out  of  the  ordinary  is  slated  for  disappoint¬ 
ment.  I  confess  that  my  first  hour  in  the  city  was  one  of  the  drear¬ 
iest  I  have  ever  spent  anywhere — and  part  of  it  was  devoted  to  the 
interesting  sport  of  trying  to  fiml  out  when  I  could  get  a  train  to 
Merida.  But  if  he  will  stay  long  enough  and  look  hard  enough  and 
not  ])e  discouraged  by  an  unpromising  exterior,  the  visitor  will  find 
that  Pampeche  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mexican 
cities.  It  recpiires  patience  and  tact  and  persistence  to  find  out 
what  lies  behind  the  barred  windows  and  massive-doored  houses. 
But  once  Campeche  opens  her  arms  to  you  and  admits  you  to  her 
life,  you  will  never  tire  of  her;  and  no  matter  where  you  may  go 
afterwards,  sooner  or  later  you  will  return  to  her. 


By  Dioxisio  (jakmexdia, 

Agronomist,  Montevideo. 

THK  excellent  {jovernmental  institutions  of  Uruguay,  the 
smallest  country  of  the  South  American  continent,  have 
more  than  once  aroused  admiration.  A  brief  sketch  of 
her  methods  of  cattle  inspection,  as  practiced  hy  oi^aniza- 
tions  eejuipped  with  the  most  modern  veterinary  appliances,  will 
confirm  this  commendatory  judgment. 

('attle  inspection  in  Uruguay  is  under  the  maiiagement  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Animal  Inspection  and  Sanitary  Police.  Its 
ilirector  is  Dr.  K.  Munoz  Xiim'nez,  who,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon,  distinguished  himself  first  in  his  university  career  and, 
since  1917,  as  the  reorganizer  of  the  bureau  he  now  directs.  As  a  fur¬ 
ther  qualification.  Dr.  K.  Munoz  brings  to  his  work  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  an  extended  visit  to  the  United  States  upon  a  (lovernment 
mission. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Inspection  and  Sanitary  Police  includes, 
under  Doctor  Munoz’s  direction,  the  following  sections:  Anthrax  and 
cpizooty,  animal  industry,  importation  and  ex|)orlation,  Texas  fever 
and  sheep  scab,  inspection  one  for  each  (d  the  IS  Provinces-  and 
four  veterinarians,  memhers  of  the  staff  of  the  Bacteriological  and 
Parasitological  Laboratory  of  the  Veterinary  School,  considered  to  he 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

Bacterial  carbuncle  {anthrax),  Texas  fever  {Firoplasmosis  boviria), 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  an<l  sheep  scab  are  the  infectious  or  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  which  most  commonly  attack  the  native  Uruguayan  cat¬ 
tle,  necessitating  quick  action  in  locating  the  sources  of  contagion  and 
limiting  the  area  of  the  source  and  the  spread  of  the  contagion. 
Rinderpest,  infectious  pleuropneumonia,  glanders,  and  sheep  pox  have 
never  appeared  in  Uruguay. 

•Vnthrax,  which  for  some  years  has  taken  heavy  toll  of  the  cattle, 
also  attacking  man  in  the  form  of  a  malignant  pustule,  has  so  mark¬ 
edly  decreased  that  there  is  hope  of  its  ultimate  <lisappearance.  The 
section  responsible  for  combatting  this  disease  is  working  out  an 
extensive  plan  whereby  methods  of  inoculation  will  he  flividgated  and 
the  cattle  immunized  in  the  rural  establishments  where  this  disease  is 
being  combatted. 
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TYPE  OF  CATTLE  DIPS. 


In  aildiliim  tn  thr  niimercHi.'^  (■nvorninont  lick-tlc.-^lrnyin);  Utlhs  fur  cuttle  tliriHiKhoiit  tlic  cmiiilry,  every 
euttio  nineh  of  any  importanec  ha,s,  or  shortly  will  1k'  obliged  to  have,  its  own  dipping  tank. 
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INSPECTION  OF  BEEF  IN  THE  PACKING  HOUSES  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

Left:  iQ'pccting  beef  in  a  refrigerating  room,  flight:  Attaching  official  seal  to  beeves  after  the  inspection. 
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Inoculation,  so  iinlisponsablp  for  the  success  of  this  campaign,  is 
under  the  control  of  a  coinniission  a|)pointed  hy  the  President  of  I'ru- 
<;uay  which  permits  the  use  of  certain  vaccines  only,  namely,  that  of 
Professor  Li<;niere;  those  prepared  at  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  at 
Manwuinhos,  Brazil;  and.  recently,  the  Pasteur  vaiccine. 


BEEF  INSPECTION  IN  URUGUAY. 

The  iospeelion  of  cattle  and  meat  is  under  the  management  of  the  National  Kiireau 
of  Animal  Inspection  and  Sanitary  Police. 

The  campaign  against  Texas  fever,  which  is  transmitted  hy  tlie  hite 
of  a  tick,  is  unceasing.  For  campaign  purposes  the  country  has  heen 
ilivided  into  sanitary  zones,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  cattle  from  one  zone  into  another  after  they  have  heen  treated 
in  the  tick-destroying  cattle  dips  required  hy  law.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  (lovernment  tick-destroying  haths  for  cattle  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  country,  ever}’  cattle  ranch  of  any  importance 
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has,  or  shortly  will  ho  ohlijiod  to  have,  its  own  dippinj;  tank.  M(H‘o- 
over,  the  tick-destrovinj;  solutions  used  in  these  dips  must  he  those 
indicated  by  the  (iovernment.  Simultaneously  with  the  antitiok 
oampaifin,  a  light  is  being  waged  against  Texas  fever  by  the  Epizootic 
Experiment  Station,  located  in  the  center  of  the  Kepublic  and  the 
cost  of  which  is  borne  by  the  membership  of  the  Rural  F'edcration 
with  the  technical  colaboration  of  the  Animal  Sanitary  Police,  to 
which  experiment  station  the  breeding  stock  of  the  country  may  be 
sent  for  immuni/.ati«)n.  Professor  Lignieres  reports  the  complete 
edicacy  of  his  vaieeim'  against  Texais  fever  in  Brai/.il  and  .\rgen- 
tina  bra*eding  cattle,  which  have  been  successfully  immunized  by 
inoculation  aind  treatment  with  tri panihhiu. 

In  foot-auid-mouth  diseaise  all  establishments  containing  infected 
ainimads  aire  strictly  (piarantined,  while  all  shipping  points  for  caxttle 
en  route  to  Montevideo  niairket  are  closely  watched.  Thainks  to  these 
strict  ineaisunN  the  s|)reaul  of  this  diseaise  hais  of  late  years  been  much 
reduced. 

The  problem  of  shee|)  scab  is  worthy  of  speciail  attention.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  shipment  of  sheep  infected  with  scad),  the  work  of  the 
inspectors  for  scab,  ^he  cpiaraintine  on  infected  establishments,  the 
simultaneous  dipping  in  all  the  sheep  ranges  of  the  country,  ami  the 
control  by  adeipiate  ami  strictly  enforced  regulations  of  scab  cures 
upon  the  market  are  all  meaisures  which  have  given  excellent  results. 

Tuberculosis,  fortunatelj*,  is  not  widespread  in  I’ruguay,  as  shown 
by  the  small  percentaige  of  animals  condemned  for  this  disease  in 
the  paicking  and  slaughter  houses.  This  last  furnishes  an  incentive 
to  press  still  further  the  campaign  against  this  ill,  which  in  most 
cattle  producing  countries  has  assumed  an  alarming  character. 
Imported  breeding  cattle  are  treated  with  tuberculin,  as  well  as 
those  sent  to  fairs  and  e.xpositions,  and  a  similar  precaution  is  taken, 
due  to  the  decision  of  the  notable  Dairy  Congress  held  in  Montevideo 
a  few  years  ago,  with  respect  to  dairy  cattle.  All  infected  cattle  are 
killed  without  compunction. 

No  account  of  the  campaign  against  infectious  ami  contagious 
cattle  diseases — not  even  this  brief  outline  would  be  eomplete 
without  some  mention  of  the  j)rincipal  functions  of  the  Animal 
Sanitary  and  Police  Inspection.  In  the  Bacteriological  and  Parasito¬ 
logical  Lab*)ratory  of  the  Veterinary  School,  four  delegates  from  the 
Sanitary  Police  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations  assigne»l  them  by  the  bureau,  thus  profiting  by  the  sacrifices 
made  to  establish  and  eipiip  such  research  institutions,  as  well  as 
the  material  and  information  collected  by  the  sanitary  staff  in  the 
routine  prosecution  of  their  work  throughout  the  country. 

For  several  years  fairs  and  expositions  have  been  regulated  by  a 
new  Sanitary  Code  which  includes  three  important  modifications,  as 
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compared  with  the  former  code,  the  lirst  of  which  relates  to  the  tick, 
tlie  sect)nd  to  tuberculosis,  and  the  third  to  anthrax.  Animals 
reaching  such  fairs  or  expositions  in  a  tick-infested  condition,  in 
adilition  to  being  rejected  for  exhibition  purposes,  are  subjected  to 
clipping,  to  preclude  the  danger  of  spreading  the  infection  in  the 
pastures  and  roads  traversed  during  the  return  journey.  Dipping 
is  also  obligatory  upon  all  animals  before  leaving  the  fair  or  exhibition 
grctunds  in  order  to  destroy  any  tick  eggs  or  pupje  in  animals  that 
might  have  passed  unnoticed  at  the  entrance  inspection.  Against 
tuberculosis,  subcutaneous  tuberculin  injections  are  given  to  all 
cattle  and  hogs  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  .\nthrax  infection  is 


INSPECTION  OF  CONFISCATED  BEEF. 


avoided  by  obligatory  vaccination  of  all  domestic  animals,  whether 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  hogs,  l.j  days  prior  to  entry  to  the  fairgrounds. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  importation  and  exportation  of  breeding 
stock,  the  Rural  Association  of  lu'uguay  and  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society  have  submitted  to  their  respective  (lovernments  a  project 
which,  if  approved,  will  permit  the  exhibition  of  breeding  stock  at 
the  Montevideo  and  lJuenos  .Vires  expositions  without  undergoing 
the  unnecessary  repetition  of  diagnostic  tests  and  needless  sanitary 
measures  which  with  reason  were  objected  to  by  the  owners  of  such 
valuable  animals.  The  (lovernments  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
have,  moreover,  passed  laws  of  identical  provisions  for  each  country 
which  establish  an  immediately  advantageous  international  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  the  e.xchange  of  breeding  stock,  and  which 
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prepare  the  way  for  fvirtlier  agreements  eoneerniii"  other  no  less 
important  movements  of  live  stock  in  each  of  these  countries.  It 
should  he  noted  that  the  oflicials  of  the  country  desirin"  to  import 
the  stock  may  make  the  regulation  examination  before  shipment. 

PACKING  HOUSES. 

The  animal  products  in«lustry  requires  the  official  guaranty  of  a 
pr<t|)erly  organized  veterinary  inspection.  Three  large  packing 
houses  take  care  of  the  output  of  the  live-stock  industry  of  Uruguay, 
hut  not  a  single  ton  of  meat  is  shipped  to  the  foreign  markets  unless 
accompanied  hy  a  sanitary  certificate  stating  that  the  meat  is  from 


BEEF  FOR  EXPORT.VTIOX. 

All  meat  shipped  to  foreign  markets  must  l)e  accompanied  by  a  certificate  staling  tliat  the  meat  is  from 
healthy  animals  wliich  were  ins|)ecled  both  liefore  and  after  slaughter. 


healthy  animals  which  were  inspected  both  before  and  after  slaughter. 
Not  content  with  this,  foreign  Governments  from  time  to  time  send 
tlelegations  of  experts  to  inform  themselves  in  tletail  as  to  our  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  sanitary  regulations  and  our  methods  of  procedure  on 
these  lines.  The  reports  of  the  American,  French,  and  Italian 
experts  who  have  visited  Uruguay  on  such  missions  could  not  be 
more  satisfactorj’.  Gf  special  significance  is  that  of  Dr.  Severin 
Flandriers,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 
His  mission  ended,  he  stated  upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  that  the 
United  States  would  be  fully  satisfied  if  the  sanitary  guaranties  of 
every  country  were  on  a  parity  with  those  of  Uruguay,  including 
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botli  legislation  and  the  execution  thereof.  Similar  expressions  of 
opinion  and  laudatory  comment  were  received  from  the  French 
experts. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  National  Bureau 
of  Animal  and  Sanitary  Police  Inspection  j)ublishes  a  monthly 
Bulletin  in  which  are  recorde<l  the  laws,  decrees,  circulars,  instruc¬ 
tions,  etc.,  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  bureau,  and  that  this  Bulletin 
is  sent  without  charge  to  odicials,  live-stock  industries,  live-stock 
Itreeders,  and  the  authorities  in  general.  The  Bulletin  also  serves 
to  keep  the  bureau  in  touch  with  similar  departments  in  foreign  lands 
and  abreast  with  the  general  current  of  laws  regulating  the  impor¬ 
tation  and  exportation  of  breeding  stock  and  animal  products. 
The  bureau  also  publishes  another  monthly  Bulletin  giving  the 
statistics  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  which  is  sent  to 
accredited  Truguayan  consuls  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 


ON 
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BRAZILIAN  CAPITAL 


f  I  IllK  LATEST  newspapers  to  arrive  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
I  Brazil,  contain  the  gratifying  news  of  the  appointment  of 
I  Dr.  Antonio  Carneiro  Lefio  as  Director  of  Education  for  the 
Fe<leral  District.  Dr.  Carneiro  Leiio  is  one  of  the  best 
known  intellectuals  of  the  present  generation  and  an  author  and 
lecturer  of  national  reputation.  lie  has  devoted  a  great  part  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  educational  matters,  on  which  he  is  considered 
a  reputable  authority.  Doctor  Leiio  is,  moreover,  a  graduate  in 
juristic  and  social  sciences  of  the  Law  School  of  Brazil,  having 
received  his  degree  when  quite  a  young  man. 

In  1909  he  published  his  first  work  on  National  Education.  In 
1911  he  removed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  he  made  his  headquarters 
for  a  nation-wide  campaign  carried  on  through  lectures  and  newspaper 
articles  in  favor  of  the  spread  of  education.  In  1916  he  was  invited 
hy  the  teaching  body  of  the  nation  to  undertake  a  series  of  lectures 
which  proved  exceedingly  successful. 
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It  should  be  noted,  in  connection  with  tlie  efforts  of  Doctor  Leiio 
on  behalf  of  the  «liffnsion  of  learning,  that  he  was  not  moved  hv 
any  selfish  nuttive,  his  only  Jtiin  heinj;  to  secure  for  his  country  a  real 
and  rapi<l  advancement  in  edu(‘ational  mattei’s. 

In  li)17,  at  the  invitation  of  the  intellectuals  of  Sao  Paulo,  Dr. 
('arneiro  Leao  delivered  a  brilliant  address  which  received  the  highest 
encomiums  from  that  j;reat  critic  and  master,  Dr.  Oliveira  Lima. 

Dr.  Carneiro  Leao  on  assuming;  the  duties  of  his  new  post  said  in 
part : 

The  value  of  education  lies  much  less  in  ])roprains,  rejrulations,  and  laws  tlian  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  *  *  *  In  other  professions  we  may  tolerate 
appointments  and  laomotions  made  as  matters  of  ix-rsonal  favor;  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  however,  such  a  practice  can  only  lead  to  the  worst  of  calamities.  It  is  on  the 
tea<  her  that  the  efficiency  of  (‘ducation  depends  in  the  first  place.  With  the  l>e8t 
pro^mims  and  the  most  advanced  methods,  a  poor  teacher  can  frive  hut  ixxjr  results; 
with  a  flood  teacher,  in  spite  of  profjrams  *  *  *  and  even  in  spite  of  direc  tors, 
the  teachinf:  may  he  efficient.  This  means  that  the  present  administration  intends 
t<»  kcH*p  its  eyes  upon  the  teachers;  and  that  it  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  devotion  of  the  professional  teaching  element  in  its  efforts  to  conduct  jwpular 
c'ducation  efficiently  in  this  important  section  of  the  country.  *  *  *  Upon  them 
will  deiMuid  the  success  of  c'ducation  in  the  llrazilian  Capital.  Teac-hing  is  rather  a 
])riesth(KKl  than  a  money-making  husineas.  For  those  other  spirits,  filled  with 
ambition  and  attractc'd  by  the  strenuous  life  of  business  affairs,  there  is  no  lack  of 
carcjers.  The  teacher  who  fails  to  rcsdize  first  and  foremost  his  role  of  direc  t  colalwrer 
in  the  shaping  of  our  nationality,  who  fails  to  understand  the  im|K)rtance  of  his 
action  in  the  dci-adence  or  elevation  of  the  generations  educatecl  by  him,  who  is 
not  imbucKl  with  the  thought  of  his  duty  to  the  future  of  his  country,  should 
abandon  the  profession  of  U*acher  and  8c*ek  the  pn)lit  of  ambition  in  other  c-artH*r8. 

It  is  prcH-isely  in  the  application  of  this  principle  that  the  power  of  education  in 
Sao  Paulo  lies.  The  Normal  S<duK)l  organizc*d  in  that  State  at  the  outsc*t  of  the 
Republic  succckhIccI  in  infusing  in  the  intelligent  youth  of  that  State  a  healthy  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  ])rofes.sion  of  tc*acher.  The  Paulista  schoolmaster  is,  as  a  rule,  an 
a|X)stle  who  thinks  of  nothing,  talks  of  nothing,  c  ares  for  nothing  but  c*ducation. 
.\nd  if  all  of  theun  are  not  in  touch  with  the  most  modern  ciirrcuits  of  expc'rimcuital 
|)edagogy  and  the*  victorious  mcmtality  of  the  leading  nations,  they  are  all  inspirc*d 
with  an  cxpial  ardor  for  the  destinies  of  the  public  schex)!.  When,  movc'd  by  an 
admirable  ambition,  many  of  them  matriculate  in  colleges  and  univc'rsities,  their 
love  for  the  profession  of  teacher  remains  upjx?rmost  through  life.  An  endless  nutn- 
l>er  of  Paulista  teachers,  after  obtaining  their  dc*grc3es  of  bachelor  and  dex  tor,  rc'sume 
their  devoted  teaching  of  the  children  and  youth  of  Sao  Paulo.  Their  diplomas  and 
their  acejuirement  of  new  knowlcxlgo  have  no  other  effexT  than  to  broaden  tlieir  minds 
for  the  tx*nefit  of  popular  education. 

And  this  is  tlie  light  in  which  the  profc*ssion  of  teacher  *  *  *  should  be 
viewed.  It  is  by  devoting  otirselves  entirely,  giving  our  whole  souls  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  task  of  forming  the  new  generations,  ovtr  successors  and  our  country's  future,  that 
we  should  cooperate  in  tlie  organization  of  the  national  education.  We  have  no  lack 
of  excellent  teachers,  devoted  and  cultured  men  and  women,  and  it  shall  be  the 
business  of  the  administration  to  seek  them  out  and  to  appoint  them  to  the  positions  of 
the  highest  responsibility  and  imixirtance.  *  *  *. 


IN  THE  Conference  on  Central  American  Affaii’s  recently  held  in 
Washinjiti)!!,  a  convention  was  signed  by  the  delegates  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  reciprocal  exchan<;e  of  ('entral  American  students. 
'Phe  object  of  this  convention  is  to  strengthen  in  every  way 
possible  the  bonds  of  fraternity  aiul  the  spiritual  ties  which  unite 
the  youth  of  the  Central  American  nations,  and  to  facilitate  a  better 
knowledge  of  these  countries  and  of  the  divei’se  institutions  which 
have  been  established  therein. 

In  accordance  with  this  underlying  purpose,  each  of  the  signatory 
Governments  obligates  itself  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  each  of  the 
otliem  si.\  scholai’ships  in  one,  or  several,  of  the  national  educational 
institutions  which  specialize  in  pedagogy,  agriculture,  mining,  arts, 
and  crafts.  Each  contracting  Government  shall  specify  the  educa¬ 
tional  establishment,  or  establishments,  to  which  the  said  scholar¬ 
ships  shall  apply  and  shall,  moreover,  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  students  to  whom  the  scholai’ships  conceded  are  granted.  Each 
Government  shall  be  at  liberty  to  award  its  scholarships  to  such  men 
and  women  as  it  may  designate. 

The  signatory  Gov(*rnments  also  agi'ee  to  accept  as  the  educational 
establishment  for  those  scholarship  students  specializing  in  pedagogy 
the  Normal  School  of  Costa  Rica,  located  in  the  city  of  Heredia,  in 
that  Republic. 

This  convention  for  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  students  will 
become  effective  for  the  contracting  parties  upon  ratification  by  at 
least  three  of  the  signatory  Governments,  and  will  terminate  January 
1,  1934. 

The  Normal  School  of  Costa  Rica,  which  has  been  selected  as  the 
educational  goal  of  the  scholarship  students  and  which  a  noted 
United  States  educator  has  called  “The  Palace  of  Peace,”  has,  from 
1916,  welcomed  the  youth  of  Central  America  within  its  walls,  by  virtue 
of  the  consistently  generous  attitutle  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government. 
Moreover,  by  virtue  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of 
that  country,  June  15,  1921,  two  scholarships  were  made  available 
in  that  same  institution  which,  to-day,  has  been  lu)nored  by  being 
closely  associated  with  an  important  international  convention. 
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Court«»y  of  "Tlie  Bnnilian  Amoriran.” 

THE  ARGENTINE  PAVILION  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION,  RIO  I)E  JANEIRO. 

The  Argentine  Pavilion  was  formally  inaugurated  with  ela'norate  ceremonies  on  January  20.  Dr.  Arthur  Bernardes,  the  President  of  Brazil,  was 
present  at  the  celel»ration,  as  were  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  Brazil,  the  diplomatic  corps,  ami  many  government  officials. 


CourtMy  o(  **CArM  y  C'ari'taii."  Hucnn*  Ain**. 


“TIIK  CIIII.DUKN'S  Hm  sK."  Ul'KNOS  AlUKS,  AUliKNTINA. 


“Tho  ('hililren’s  Il(iiis<>'’<iii  lliionits  Airvs  siipplio>  a  triio  lioiiu'  fi>r  rlulilrcn  who  have  nouc  of  their 
own.  It  was  fiMiiKleil  in  ItllU  by  Sra.  Julia  S.  <le  t'lirlo,  who  created  in  it  an  atmosphere  of  friendli- 
nes.s,  confidence,  and  love.  Sixty  laiys  livi^'luippily  in  these  plt>ivsant  surnamdinKs,  stndyini;  their 
les.sons,  livirnini;  the  use  of  tiNils,  and  playing  the  usual  K:nnes  of  iHiyhiMxl.  In  the  sninmer  the  ramp 
in  the  country  is  an  added  source  of  liappiness  and  health. 


AUGENTIXA. 


Radio  transmits  legislative  debates. — The  Cliaiiiher  of  Depu¬ 
ties  is  to  be  eijuipped  witli  telephonic  eoniiuunieation  to  the  radio 
station  at  Palermo,  whicli  has  a  radius  of  2.000  kilometers,  and  which 
will  broadcast  the  debates  to  all  listeners-in.  Tlie  press  states  that 
it  is  intended  to  eipiip  motor  trucks  with  receiving  apparatus  so 
that  the  public  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  cities  may  hear  what  goes 
on  in  the  Assembly. 

Wheat  selection.-  The  directors  of  the  Banco  Espanol  del  Kio 
de  la  Plata  have  presented  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  with  eight 
machines  of  different  types  for  sorting  wheat.  The  Ministry  of 
.Vgriculture  is  to  send  these  machines  through  the  wheat-raising 
district  so  that  the  wlieat  may  he  graded  and  the  finest  type  used 
for  seed. 

Augentine-Brazilian  trade.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  tariff  and  other  questions 
influencing  trade  between  Argentina  and  Brazil.  The  commission, 
whicli  met  in  the  office  of  the  Director  (leneral  of  ('ommerce  and 
Industries  in  Buenos  Aires  on  danuary  2"),  resolved  to  reipiest  the 
aul  of  the  School  of  Economic  Science  and  economic  and  c(»m- 
mercial  institutions  interested  in  the  trade  with  Brazil;  and  also  to 
communicate  ilirectly  with  the  similar  commission  with  analogous 
duties  appointed  by  the  (lovernmeiit  of  Brazil. 

Argentine  live  .stock  for  Peru.  The  Argentine  minister  to 
Peru  has  informed  that  (lovernmeiit  that  Argentina  will  give  facilities 
to  Peruvian  stock  raisers  for  the  purchase  of  .Vrgentine  cattle  and 
horses  for  breeding. 

Railroads. — The  administration  of  the  State  railroads  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  budget  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  the  present  year, 
in  which  the  actual  running  costs  are  estimated  at  38,075,784  pesos 
national  currency,  while  the  receipts  amount  to  38,100,000  pesos. 
This  budget  takes  into  consideration  the  economies  recommended 
by  the  President  of  Argentina.  During  January  200,000  pesos  were 
delivered  to  the  State  railroads  administration,  making  to  that  date 
8,000,000  pesos  of  the  14,000,000  pesos  appropriated  for  their  use 
in  the  building  of  new  lines. 

Rlvchuelo  ik)CK  and  channel. — The  (leneral  Bureau  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  Ports  has  nearly  completed  the  work  of  dredging  and 
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straij;htonin<;  tlu>  channel  of  the  Kiaehnelo,  a  small  aflluent  of  the 
River  Plate  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  eonstruetion  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  dock  244  feet  lonfj.  The  usefulness  of  the  Riachuelo,  an 
important  loadin"  and  unloading  point  for  river  vessels  and  also  for 
some  seaf'itiiif'  ships,  is  now  greatly  increased. 

FuriT  KXPOHT  rossiiiiLiTiKs.  -  Mr.  William  B.  Ahvood,  who  came 
from  the  Tnited  States  to  study  the  possibilities  of  the  fruit  export 
trade  from  the  Argentine  end  has  returned,  and  has  sent  hack  his 
re|)ort  on  his  investigation.  Mr.  Alwood  states  that  the  chief  difli- 
cidty  now  in  Argentine  fruit  ex|)ortation  is  the  lack  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  itself,  and  he  recommends  the  popularization  of 
knowledge  along  this  line.  Mr.  Alwood  says  that  due  to  the  seasonal 
differences  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Argentina  there  is  a  strong 
probability  <»f  the  sale  of  Argeritine  fruit  in  North  America  during 
northern  winter  months,  and  the  sale  of  California  fruit  in  Argentina 
in  southern  winter  months,  which  are  those  of  the  northern  summer. 
.San  Juan  and  Mendoza  are  the  two  chief  fruit  raising  sections. 

CsK  FOR  THE  DE.sTurc  TivE  UK'i’ST.  While  the  daily  Argentine 
press  reports  great  clouds  of  locusts  obscuring  the  sun,  and  when  set¬ 
tling  down  in  any  neighborhood  destroying  all  green  things,  there 
comes  a  dispatch  from  the  Argentine  consul  in  ('apetown,  Africa,  con¬ 
taining  a  report  of  the  use  of  the  locust  as  chicken  feed  and  fertilizer. 
The  ehemical  anal3'sis  of  the  locust  shows  over  .")()  per  cent  of  protein, 
which  bv  the  addition  of  earbohvdrates  makes  e.xcellent  food  for 
cows,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Locusts  also  form  an  excellent  fertilizer  on 
account  of  the  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  thev 
contain. 

AiujEXTiXE  .MEAT  IX  (Iehmaxy. — The  Housekeepers’  League  and 
the  Hamburg  c<»mpan_v  which  imports  .Vrgentine  frozen  beef  gave 
a  dinner  on  February  11  in  the  Reichstag  building  in  Berlin  with 
Argentine  beef  as  the  chief  dish  on  the  menu  to  prove  its  excellence 
to  such  guests  as  President  Ebert;  Doctor  Luther,  Minister  of  Sup¬ 
plies;  the  Ministers  of  Interior  and  Agricnlture  of  Prussia,  Severing 
and  Wendorf ;  and  other  famous  persons.  Doctor  Franzen,  director 
<»f  the  importing  com])an3',  made  an  address  on  the  subject  of  frozen 
beef,  illustrate<l  bv  a  moving  picture  of  the  processes  in  the  packing 
houses. 

BOLIVIA. 

(’oLoxiZATio.v  OF  (iovEKXMEXT  LANDS. — IW  a  (lovernmeut  resolu¬ 
tion  grantees  of  (lovernment  land  pronounced  suitable  for  coloniza¬ 
tion  hy  the  Minister  of  (’olonies  must  establish  one  family  on  everj' 
1,000  hectares  within  a  term  fixed  by  that  minister.  Otherwise  the 
land  will  be  subject  to  expropriation  after  reimbursement  of  the  fee 
paid. 
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BRAZIL. 

Brazil  and  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Musel'm. — In  his 
recent  visit  to  Brazil  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum,  awakened  in  ofTieial  circles  a  fjreat  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  museum  and  in  makin"  its  exhibition  of  Brazilian 
products  as  complete  as  possible.  A  lar^e  space  is  set  aside  in  the 
museum  for  specimens  of  the  many  raw  materials  and  minerals 
which  Brazil  produces. 

Doctor  Wilson,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Brazilian  Centenary, 
presented  the  letters  of  "reetin"  and  congratulation  sent  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  mayor  to  President  Bernardes,  who  returned  cordial 
replies. 

Airplane  stabilizer. — The  Brazil  Ferro  Carril  for  January  25 
reports  the  successful  trial  at  the  Naval  Aviation  School  of  an  air¬ 
plane  stabilizer  invented  by  Dr.  Maximino  Correa  which,  by  keeping 
the  airplane  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  said  to  avoid  danger  in 
descending  or  difhculties  caused  by  motor  trouble. 

Santos  foreic.n  trade,  1922.  Exports  from  Santos  for  1922 
amounted  to  1,150,574  contos  of  reis,  while  imports  were  valued  at 
471,142  contos,  the  latter  exceeding  the  1921  figure  by  37,420  contos. 
The  exports  were  composed  of  coffee,  worth  1,071,741  contos:  raw 
cotton,  worth  29,380  contos;  frozen  or  chilled  meat,  valued  at  19,040 
contos;  bananas,  worth  5, .599  contos;  lard,  worth  2,113  contos;  and 
sundry  other  products,  valued  at  22,095  contos.  Coffee  shipments 
amounted  to  8,329,729  bags,  against  8,770,042  bags  in  1921;  00  per 
cent  of  the  1922  exports  went  to  the  United  States. 

Foreion  commerce  commission.  -Srs.  Felix  Pacheco,  Minister  (»f 
Foreign  .Vffairs;  Sampaio  Vidal,  Minister  of  Finance;  and  Miguel 
(/almon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  have  united  in  forming  a  commis¬ 
sion  representing  their  three  departments  which  will  take  into 
consideration  the  best  means  for  promoting  foreign  commerce  and 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  .Vfter  the  commission  has 
completed  its  study  of  any  one  project,  but  before  submitting  the 
plan  to  the  (rovernment,  representatives  of  the  Federation  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  Commercial  Associations,  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Industrial  Association  of  Brazil  will  be  invited  to  confer  on 
the  report. 

The  following  members  compose  the  commission:  From  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Foreign  .Vffairs,  Srs.  Raul  .Vdalberto  dc  Campo  and  Sebastian 
Sampaio;  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Leo  d’Affonseca  and  Theo- 
tonio  de  Almeida;  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Alfonso  Bandeira 
de  Mello  and  Victor  Vianna;  and  Vffonso  (kista,  director  of  the 
Information  Bureau. 
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liRAziLiAN  KURBER.  -  In  tlic  light  of  the  world  ruhhor  situation, 
the  following  figures  for  Brazilian  exports  of  rubber  for  the  period 
of  January  to  November  are  particularly  interesting: 


Year. 

.\moimt. 

Value 

(eontos). 

Year. 

mount. 

Value 

(eontos). 

192J . 

Ton*. 

10,992 

15,M44 

21,822 

38,  m 
3i,7:i8 

1919.... 

7’on^. 

.  31,713 

101,247 

1921 . 

.  . . .  33, 348 

145;  246 

I'tai . 

5o,  155 

CHIDE. 


Nitrate  data. — The  Revista  Comercial  of  January  20.  1923,  gives 
the  following  figures  for  the  production  and  exportation  of  nitrate: 


Year.  | 

1  Produetion  j 
(metrie  quin- 1 
tats). 

Exportation  | 
(metrie  quin¬ 
tals). 

j  Year.  | 

Production 
(metrie  quin- ' 
tals). 

Exportation 
(metrie  quin¬ 
tals). 

1919 . ' 

16, 790,  .541 
2.5, 246, 313 

9, 14.3,  .560 
27,9.5;),9;«> 

1921 . 

I  1.3. 155,  .52.5 

1  10,721,000 

11,1.39,106 
13, 169, 798 

1920 . 

1922 . 

Customs  fees. — In  1922  the  sum  of  86,882,240  gold  pesos  of  18d. 
was  collected  in  duties,  3,707,973  pesos  national  currency  in  sur¬ 
charges  thereon,  and  2,50.5,259  pesos  national  currency  for  docking, 
unloading,  and  other  similar  fees,  the  total  exceeding  that  for  1921 
by  765,408  gold  pesos.  Export  duties  on  nitrate  alone  amounted  to 
41,902,585  pesos. 

('oppEK  EXPORTS.  Copper  exports  f«»r  the  last  four  yeai’s  were  as 
follows,  according  to  the  Revista  ('omercial: 


Ore 

Bars 

Oro 

Bars 

(met  rie 
<iuintals). 

(metric  '  Year. 

(|uintals). 

(metric 

(|nintals). 

(metric 

ipiintals). 

124,216 

1,076,K«’>  19‘20 . 

11,402 

973,98:1 

8,043 

5:11, '262  1919 . 

4. 4.^8 

449,  '203 

(hlll.EAN  WORKERS  TO  SPECIALIZE  IN  U.MTEI)  STATES. — The 
Machinists’ Trade  Union  is  planning  to  send  12  machinists  to  theUnited 
States  for  a  year  to  specialize  in  various  branches  of  their  trade,  such 
as  automobile  and  airplane  construction,  electricity,  printing,  and 
typewTiter  repairs.  They  are  also  to  study  labor  conditions.  Money 
for  their  expenses  will  be  provided  by  various  merchants  an<l  manu¬ 
facturers  and  by  Sr.  Agustin  Edwards,  minister  of  Chile  in  Great 
Britain. 

New  steamer  on  Valp.vraiso-New  York  ru.n. — The  Compania 
Sud  Americana  de  Vaporcs  has  placed  the  Aconcariua,  a  new  7,300-ton 
passengcrjandifreight  steamer,  in  direct  service  between  Valparaiso 
and  Now  York. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Exploration  of  the  Upper  Putumayo. — An  English  scientilic 
commission  has  recently  been  exploring  the  Upper  Putumayo.  The 
trip,  made  from  Iquitos  in  a  50-ton  boat,  demonstrates  the  facility 
of  navigation  on  this  large  river,  which  opens  a  new  route  to  the 
rich  regions  in  eastern  Colombia.  The  Departments  of  Narino, 
Cauca,  and  Iluila  can  thus  easily  ship  their  products  to  the  Iquitos 
and  Manaos  markets  and  from  there  to  Europe  and  North  America 
via  the  Putumayo  and  Amazon. 

Trade  with  Peru. — In  the  coiHse  of  promoting  more  extensive 
trade  relations  between  Colombia  and  Peru,  the  Peruvian  Government 
is  doing  its  utmost  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  Colombian  cattle. 
A  cargo  of  1,000  young  steers  arrived  in  Callao  from  Cartagena  on 
January  t3. 

New  hydroelectric  company. — A  company  has  been  organized 
in  the  Department  of  'Polima  to  install  an  electric  plant  employing 
the  water  power  of  the  Coello  Kiver  and  furnishing  electricity  to 
various  municipalities  and  to  irrigation  pumps.  It  is  expected  that 
the  plant  will  be  completed  by  September. 

National  agricultural  exposition. — The  Sociedad  de  Agri- 
cultores  of  Colombia  has  organized  a  national  agricultural  exposi¬ 
tion,  which  will  he  held  in  Bogota  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  1923. 

Paving  and  sewerage  in  Barranqiulla. — Congress  has  set  aside 
40  per  cent  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  excise  tax  on  national 
products  in  Barranquilla  for  the  construction  of  sewers  and  paving 
in  that  city. 

Radio  concert. — Various  journalists  were  invited,  on  January 
27,  to  a  radio  concert  on  hoard  the  Carrillo,  in  the  port  of  Cartagena, 
when  they  heard  the  concert  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  and  part  of  a  concert  in  Chicago.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  long-distance  radio  experiments  yet  performed 
in  Colombia.  The  concert  lasted  1  hour  and  20  minutes,  and  the 
audience  was  impressed  by  the  volume  and  clearness  of  the  tones. 

Municipal  land. — See  page  503. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Water  power. — A  citizen  of  Grecia  has  been  granted  a  concession 
for  the  use  of  water  power  (75  liters  per  second  producing  3  horse¬ 
power)  to  operate  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  starch  from 
the  yucca  plant. 

•Vnother  water-power  concession,  for  95  liters  per  second,  develop¬ 
ing  5  horsepower,  from  streams  rising  in  the  Cerro  del  Congo,  has 
been  granted  for  the  operation  of  a  sawmill  in  Rio  Cuarto,  Grecia. 
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Shark  and  shad  fishing. — Sr.  Abel  Chinchilla  Gonzalez  has 
bound  himself  for  one  year  with  privilege  of  extension  up  to  five 
years  to  carry  on  shark  fishing  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  coast 
of  Costa  Rica  from  the  mouth  of  Tortuguero  River  to  the  Colorado 
River.  He  is  to  receive  as  recompense  for  shark  fishing  the  right 
to  catch  shad  in  the  rivers  mentioned. 

New  banana  company.— The  Digiorgo  Banana  Co.  is  soon  to 
plant  1,000  hectares  in  bananas.  The  press  also  states  that  the 
company  is  to  have  its  own  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  fruit 
and  passengers. 

Autobus  line. — Motor  busses  to  run  between  San  Jose,  Cartago, 
Alajuela,  and  Heredia  have  been  ordered. 

CUBA. 

Long-range  radio  station. — According  to  reports  received  from 
Mexico,  the  Antilles,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  the  radio 
station  of  the  Cuban  Telephone  Co.,  of  Habana,  has  an  effective 
radius  of  approximately  3,000  miles  on  a  wave  length  of  400  meters. 
The  farthest  station  reporting  having  heard  clearly  messages  sent  from 
Habana  is  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Other  stations  at 
long  distances  that  reported  were  Catalina  Island,  Visalia  (Calif.), 
and  Porto  Rico. 

The  company  is  constantly  arranging  interesting  programs  for 
transmission. 

Radio  service.  See  page  503. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Cottonseed. — A  resident  of  Santiago  has  offered  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  that  city  20  quintals  of  selected  cottonseed  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  planters  of  the  province  for  the  improvement  of 
the  cotton  crop. 

Telephone  from  HigCey  to  Seybo. — A  telephone  line  uniting 
Higfiey  to  the  main  line  at  Seybo  is  soon  to  be  installed,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  furnishing  the  wire  and  fixtures  and  the  two  interested  towns 
the  posts. 

Highways. — In  honor  of  two  patriots  who  were  companions  of 
Duarte  in  national  emancipation,  the  road  leading  westward  from 
Santo  Domingo  to  San  Cristobal,  Bani,  Azua,  San  Juan,  and  Comen- 
dador  has  been  named  the  Sanchez  Highway,  while  that  from  the 
capital  eastward  to  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Hato  Mayor,  Seybo,  and 
Higuey  will  be  known  as  the  Mella  Highway.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Duarto  Highway,  which  crosses  the  Republic  from  Santo  Domingo 
to  Monte  Cristy,  was  opened  in  May,  1922. 

39644— 23— Bull.  5 - 6 
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The  Santo  Domingo-San  Pedro  de  Macoris  section  of  the  Mella 
Highway,  72  kilometers  in  length,  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  Work 
has  gone  forward  from  both  cities,  8  kilometers  a  month  having  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $27,000. 

Groups  of  citizens  have  collected  funds  for  the  Puerto  Plata-Santiago 
road,  which  will  unite  with  the  Duarte  Highway  at  Navarrete.  The 
Puerto  Plata-Bajabonico  section  will  soon  be  finished,  and  construc¬ 
tion  is  also  going  on  from  Altamira  to  Bajabonico  and  from  Navarrete 
toward  the  mountains. 

Freight  rates  reduced. — The  Secretary  of  Promotion  and  Com¬ 
munications  announced  the  discontinuance  on  April  1,  1923,  of  the 
surcharge  of  15  per  cent  established  in  1919  on  freight  rates  on  the 
Central  Dominican  Railroad,  and  a  reduction  of  33§  per  cent  on 
freight  rate  No.  1,  covering  native  foodstuffs,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 

German  hydroplanes. — Two  Junker  hydroplanes,  of  the  type 
which  has  been  so  successful  between  Barranquilla  and  Bogota  on 
the  Magdalena  River  in  Colombia,  have  been  making  flights  in  the 
Antilles  and  South  America  preparatory  to  establishing  further  mail 
and  passenger  service.  Leaving  Habana  on  January  22,  the  hydro¬ 
planes  flew  first  to  Manzanillo,  thence  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Port  au 
Prince,  and  Santo  Domingo,  from  where  the  pilots  planned  to  hop  off 
for  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  Each  hydroplane,  which  has 
a  benzine  180-horsepower  engine  capable  of  making  75  miles  an  hour, 
can  carry  5  passengers  and  mail. 

ECUADOR. 

Spinning  and  weaving  mills. — ^The  spinning  and  weaving  mills 
of  Ecuador  are  located  as  follows;  One  in  the  Province  of  Chim¬ 
borazo,  two  in  Tungurahua  Province,  six  in  Pichincha  Province, 
and  two  in  Imbabura  Province.  The  value  of  these  plants  is 
20,000,000  sucres,  the  number  of  operatives  10,000,  and  the  number 
of  spindles  15,000. 

Ecuadorean  products. — The  exhibition  of  samples  of  Ecuadorean 
manufactured  and  natural  products,  collected  for  shipment  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  by  Sr.  Juan  Francisco  Rojas,  director  of  the 
Ecuadorean  magazine  Comercio  Internacional,  was  placed  on  view 
for  several  days  in  the  show  windows  of  one  of  Guayaquil’s  large 
stores.  This  collection  of  samples  is  soon  to  be  included  among  the 
similar  exhibitions  from  other  countries  of  the  Union  on  view  in  the 
map  room  and  halls  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

GUATEMALA. 

Chiantla  electric  plant. — On  January  29  preliminary  work 
was  begun  on  the  electric-light  system  of  the  town  of  Chiantla. 
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Oil  CONCESSION’. — Three  oil  prospectors  in  partnersliip  have 
requested  a  concession  of  126,000  hectares  for  oil  exploration  in  the 
Departments  of  Zacapa  and  Chiquimula,  while  others  seek  a  con¬ 
cession  for  100,000  hectares  in  the  Departments  of  Huehuetcnango 
and  El  Quiche,  touching  at  one  point  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Mexican  State  of  Chiapjis. 

Lecture  on  school  gardens. — See  page  509. 

HAITI. 

German  hydroplanes. — In  the  latter  part  of  January  two  Gor¬ 
man  hydroplanes  visited  Port  au  Prince  en  route  from  Cuba  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  other  countries.  (See  page  494.) 

Festival  of  Agriculture  and  Labor. — May  1,  Haiti’s  national 
holiday,  is  to  be  celebrated  this  year  with  regional  agricultural  and 
industrial  fairs,  in  addition  to  the  usual  patriotic  festivities.  It  is 
hoped  that  exhibits  will  be  classifietl  in  such  a  W’ay  as  to  give  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  products  of  the  Republic. 

HONDURAS. 

Sewer  system. — The  sewer  system  of  San  Pedro  Sula  is  being  laid. 
The  engineer  in  charge  is  urging  the  increase  of  the  water  supply 
which  comes  from  the  Piedras  River  by  a  reservoir  and  three  filters, 
as  well  as  new  pipes. 

MEXICO. 

Irrigation. — (’ongress  has  appropriated  6,000,000  pesos  for  irri¬ 
gation  works  in  (’hihuahua,  utilizing  the  Conchos  and  San  Pedro 
Rivers. 

Mexican  packing  company. — A  firm  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000 
pesos  has  been  organized  by  a  group  of  Americans  to  conduct  a 
cattle-raising  and  meat-packing  business  on  a  large  scale  in  Mexico. 
It  proposes  to  buy  land  and  raise  cattle  near  the  centers  of  population, 
selling  meat  in  its  own  markets  and  presiTving  it  and  utilizing 
by-products  in  a  great  packing  house  to  be  built  in  Mexico  City.  A 
commendable  plan  of  the  company  is  that  of  buihling  dwellings  for 
its  employees,  to  be  sold  on  easy  monthly  terms. 

Air  mail. — The  air  mail  route  soon  to  be  opened  between  Guadala¬ 
jara  and  Tepic  will  be  covered  in  four  hours. 

Petroleum  concessions. — The  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce  announced  on  February  8  that  thereafter  the  grant  of  all 
petroleum  concessions  would  be  immediately  made  known  to  the 
public  through  the  pn'ss.  Future  concessions  will  be  made  by 
express  resolution  of  the  President,  and  on  the  personal  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Industry  and  (-ommerce. 
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A  concession  in  the  Federal  Zone  guaranteed  by  a  deposit  of  400.000 
gold  pesos  has  been  given  to  the  National  Railways,  wliich  hope  to 
produce  petroleum  to  supply  their  own  needs,  never  less  than  400,000 
barrels  a  month.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  gross  production  goes  to  the 
Clovcmment. 

Zacatec.as-Moyahua  incHWAY. — <jireat  rejoicing  marked  the 
inauguration  in  January  of  the  Zacatecas-Moyahua  liighway,  180 
kilometers  in  length,  with  a  branch  60  kilometers  long  to  Jerez. 
With  their  side  roads  these  highways  will  serve  a  population  of 
180,000,  living  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising  country. 

Useful  products. — In  the  course  of  its  valuable  work  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  usefulness  of  Mexican  natural  products,  the  Industrial 
Lahoratorj'  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Conmierce  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  hark  of  the  chucum,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
State  of  Tabasco,  is  an  excellent  tanning  agent,  containing  24  per 
cent  of  pure  tannin.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  oak  hark,  and  to 
serve  for  tanning  both  heavy  and  fine  leather. 

The  gobernadora,  a  plant  growing  wild  in  northern  Mexico,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  laboratory  a  source  for  resin  to  he  used  as  the  basis  of 
varnish.  It  also  yields  potash  and  tannin. 

Mines. — The  Boletln  Minero,  organ  of  the  Department  of  Mines, 
states  that  the  number  of  mines  operating  in  the  Republic  between 
April  and  June,  1922,  was  403,  of  which  149  produced  gold  and  silver; 
46  silver  and  lead;  43  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  42  silver;  and  30  gold, 
silver,  and  lead.  Mercury,  manganese,  molybdenum,  iron,  tungsten, 
zinc,  an<l  grapliite  are  also  mined,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  metals. 

Textile  factories. — The  special  tax  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  has  collected  the  following  figures  for  textile  factories 
between  May  and  October,  1922: 

Of  the  139  factories  in  the  Republic,  representing  an  investment  of 
81,764,600  pesos,  119  were  in  operation,  utilizing  a  total  of  103,573 
horsepower,  66,095  of  this  being  furnished  by  water  pow'er.  The 
combined  factories  have  803,230  spindles,  29,521  looms,  51  printing 
machim«,  and  1,627  knitting  machines.  The  operatives  numbered 
29,545  men,  6,402  women,  and  3,730  children,  earning  an  average  of 
1.94  pesos  for  an  8-hour  day;  18,650,709  kilos  of  cotton  were  con¬ 
sumed,  16,945,217  kilos  of  thread  spun,  178,442,186  meters  of  cloth 
woven,  and  426,331  kilograms  of  other  products  manufactured.  Sales 
amounted  to  47,287,061  pesos. 

Petroleum  exports. — ^The  total  exports  of  petroleum  and 
derivatives  for  the  year  1922  amounted  to  28,753,933  cubic  meters, 
or  180,862,239  barrels. 

Petroleum  leoislation  in  Veracruz.— See  page  504. 
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NICARAGUA. 

MaSAYA  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  MoNIMBO  ROAD. — The  iiDiyor  of 
Masaya  and  a  contractor  are  undertaking  the  conversion  of  the 
Monimbd  trail  to  Lake  Masaya  into  a  road,  primarily  to  transport 
the  machinery  for  a  pumping  station  for  the.  Mjisaya  water  supply 
hut  also  to  leave  a  good  road  to  Monimbo.  Over  100  men  are 
engaged  in  leveling  the  trail. 

San  Antonio  sugar  crop. — From  the  San  Antonio  plantation  of 
the  Nicaragua  Sugar  Co.  the  first  400  sacks  of  the  new  crop  were 
sent  to  Granada  on  December  27,  1922.  It  was  predicted  that 
1,000  sacks  a  week  could  be  sent  during  the  height  of  season. 

Granada  electric-light  plant. — The  electric-light  plant  of 
Granada  is  now’  housed  in  a  new'  fireproof  building. 

Wood  contracts. — Some  of  the  lumbermen  of  Granada  have 
made  contracts  for  the  exportation  of  5,000,000  cubic  feet  of  hardwoods. 

New  banana  exports. — The  Orr  Fruit  and  Steamship  Co.  on 
February  9,  1923,  exported  from  the  town  of  Kama  its  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  10,895  bunches  of  bananas  raised  in  plantations  along  the 
Kio  Escondido.  This  industry  has  recently  been  much  improved  by 
the  new  company,  w'hich  runs  its  own  800-ton  steamer  to  New 
Orleans. 

PANAMA. 

Tourists. — Between  March  1  and  3  about  1,045  tourists  who 
arrived  at  the  ports  of  Balboa  and  Colon  visited  the  interesting 
points  of  the  Canal  Zone,  shopped  in  the  stores  of  Colon  and  Panama, 
and  enjoyed  the  tropical  scenery. 

Banana  and  live-stock  indi  stry  on  Gatun  Lake. — More  than 
500  families  of  indigenes  living  on  the  shores  of  Gatun  Lake  are 
making  money  by  raising  bananas  for  export  to  the  United  States. 
A  very  line  hacienda  located  near  the  shores  of  the  lake  consists 
of  1,000  hectares  of  former  virgin  timberlands,  now  converted  into 
the  finest  guinea-grass  pastures  for  live  stock  in  Colon  Province. 
A  launch  is  sent  every  day  to  Gatun  with  50  pesos  worth  of  milk  for 
('olon. 

PARAGUAY. 

New  reservoir  and  sewers. — The  formal  opening  of  Asuncion’s 
new  reservoir  and  sewers  took  place  on  January  17,  1923.  The  city 
is  proud  of  these  additions  to  its  civic  equipment,  which  already 
indued  automatic  telephones,  good  pavements,  numerous  street  car 
lines,  motor  busses,  attractive  street  lighting,  four  model  markets, 
two  hospitals,  ten  first  aid  clinics,  theatres  and  a  race  course. 
Asuncidn,  whose  streets  are  planted  with  50(),()0()  j)range  fret's,  is 
known  as  the  “City  of  Orange  Flowers.’’ 
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Foreign  trade. — The  value  of  imports  that  passed  througfh  the 
ports  of  the  Republic  during  April,  May,  and  June,  1922,  amounted 
to  1,070,073  pesos,  compared  with  1,328,705  pesos,  the  value  of 
imports  during  the  same  period  of  1921.  The  value  of  exports  during 
the  above-mentioned  period  of  1922  amounted  to  1,684,251  pesos, 
compared  with  that  of  1,181,083  pesos  in  1921,  while  customhouse 
duties  were  180,206  pesos  gold  and  10,270,513  pesos  paper. 

Port  of  Ayolas  reopened  to  trade. — The  President  has  signed 
a  decree  by  which  Ayolas,  on  the  Parana  River,  is  reopened  to  import 
and  export  trade. 

Locusts. — To  aid  in  the  work  of  fighting  locusts,  a  Government 
entomologist  has  published  a  report  on  certain  parasites  destructive 
to  locusts,  some  of  which  are  the  following:  The  Mermis  abridiorum 
(Weyenb.),  a  large  white  worm,  easily  detected  in  the  abdomen  of 
the  locust,  that  kills  the  locust  and  its  larvse;  the  Agria  acridiorum 
(Weyenb.),  a  large  fly  that  in  certain  districts  and  seasons  leaves  its 
larvae  in  the  locusts,  destroying  them  in  great  numbers;  and  the 
Trox  suberosus,  an  ocher-colored,  hairj^  coleopter  very  similar  to  a 
bee  in  color  and  buzz  and  often  mistaken  for  one  when  found  flying 
around  in  the  dark.  In  Ai^entina  it  was  discovered  that  this  beetle 
eats  the  membrane  of  the  locust’s  eggs,  thus  killing  its  larvae. 

PERU. 

Fishery. — The  Ministry  of  Promotion  has  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  company  on  San  Lorenzo  Island,  near  Callao,  for  fishing 
and  for  salting  and  canning  its  catch.  TheGovernment  has  authorized 
the  use  of  the  services  of  the  personnel  of  the  School  of  Fishery  and 
the  school  equipment. 

Agricultural  commissions. — The  agricultural  commissions  which 
now  have  experiment  stations  in  different  zones  of  the  Republic 
are  to  be  provided  with  grounds  and  equipment  for  carrying  on  the 
following  activities;  Experimental  plantations  for  the  acclimatization, 
improvement,  and  production  of  vegetables,  forage  plants,  and 
fruits  from  seeds,  grafts,  and  plants  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion ;  the  breeding  of  fine  live  stock  with  a  service  of  pure-bred 
sires;  veterinary  service  for  aiding  stock  raisers  by  supplying  drugs, 
vaccines,  serums,  and  equipment;  educational  propaganda  on  the 
breeding  and  care  of  animals;  technical  advice  on  agriculture;  the 
disinfection  of  vegetables  and  plants  attacked  by  diseases;  agricultural 
cooperation  service  supplying  machinery  and  instruments  for  rent; 
and  the  compilation  of  the  live-stock  statistics  of  the  zone. 

Huancayo-Ayacugho  road. — The  Ministry  of  Promotion  has 
determined  to  push  to  completion  the  construction  of  the  important 
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IIuancayo-Ayacucho  road.  As  described  in  the  Bulletin  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1922,  this  road  is  being  built  in  accordance  with  the 
road  conscription  act,  the  laborers  being  drawn  from  among  the 
citizens  of  Huancayo,  Tayacaja,  Huanta,  and  Ayacucho  Provinces, 
through  which  the  road  passes.  The  Government  employs  the  sur¬ 
veyors  and  overseers  and  supplies  materials  and  explosives.  All 
road  taxes  collected  in  the  above-mentioned  Provinces  are  also  to 
be  devoted  to  this  highway. 

Merchant  marine  code. — See  page  505. 

SALVADOR. 

Milk  production. — The  Department  of  Cabanas,  in  1922,  pro¬ 
duced  274,700  liters  of  milk. 

La  Union  public  works. — On  March  1,  1923,  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  national  customs  warehouse  and  the  highway  to  Cutuco  lately 
iinished  by  the  Civic  Promotion  Commission  were  opened  to  the  public. 

Foot-and-mouth-disease. — Don  Benjamin  .iVrrieta  Rossi,  Director 
General  of  Agriculture,  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  on  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  pamphlet,  which  will  be 
given  to  farmers  free,  upon  request,  provides  information  on  the 
methods  of  prevention  and  cure  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this 
disease. 

URUGUAY. 

Foreign  commerce. — Imports  during  the  first  11  months  of  1922 
amounted  to  38,397,331  pesos,  customs  valuation,  and  the  exports 
to  67,204,507  pesos,  actual  value. 

Oil  wells. — Oil  wells  have  been  discovered  in  different  parts  of 
the  Department  of  Florida,  where  it  is  said  that  drilling  has  given 
satisfactory  results. 

Paving  in  Montevideo. — The  Departmental  Council  of  Monte¬ 
video  has  signed  two  contracts,  according  to  which  5,000  square  meters 
will  be  paved  with  concrete  in  Pocitos  and  83,000  square  meters 
on  General  Garibaldi,  21  de  Septiembre,  Gil,  and  other  avenues  in 
Montevideo. 

Three  types  of  paving  will  be  employed  in  Pocitos.  The  first  has 
a  foundation  of  concrete  4  centimeters  thick,  composed  of  300  kilos 
of  Portland  cement,  1  cubic  meter  of  gravel,  and  one-half  a  cubic 
meter  of  sand;  iron  expansion  joints;  and  a  surface  coating  also  of 
concrete,  the  proportions  of  which  are  1  of  Portland  cement  to  2  of 
sand.  The  second  is  similar  to  the  first,  with  the  difference  that  wire 
netting  weighing  3  kilos  to  a  square  meter  is  added,  while  the  third 
is  built  entirely  of  concrete,  15^  centimeters  thick,  composed  of  400 
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kilos  of  Portland  cement,  1  cubic  meter  of  gravel,  and  one-half  a 
cubic  meter  of  sand;  wire  netting  of  the  same  weight;  with  an  elas¬ 
tic  material  called  “  carey-elastite  ”  instead  of  iron  expansion  joints. 

Loans  for  seed. — As  in  former  years,  in  order  to  promote  agri¬ 
culture  and  encourage  the  farmers  to  buy  selected  seed,  the  Banco 
de  la  Republica,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  Seed  Commission, 
has  opened  a  credit  of  120,000  pesos,  wliich  will  be  lent  for  purcliasing 
seed.  All  railways  will  transport  2,000  kilos  of  seed  wheat  free  of 
charge,  the  State  Kailways  having  extended  this  freight  rebate  to 
other  seeds  also. 

Cold-storage  plant  in  1922. — The  following  animals  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  for  the  three  cold-storage  plants  during  1922:  Beeves,  410,080; 
sheep,  487,820;  and  pigs,  8,910. 

VENEZUELA. 

New  telegraph  offices. — Government  telegraph  lines  have 
recently  been  extended  to  Barrancas  and  Tucupita.  The  lines  are 
carried  by  four  galvanized-steel  towers,  45  feet  high,  locate«l  on  both 
sides  of  the  Orinoco  River. 

Coffee  exportation. — Coffee  received  in  the  port  of  Maracaibo 
(luring  1922  amounted  to  36,425,328  kilograms.  During  the  same 
year  exports  through  Maracaibo  totaled  730,304  sacks  of  coffee,  of 
which  414,394  were  shipped  to  New  York. 

Telephone  line. — The  Government  of  the  State  of  Nueva  Esparta 
has  been  granted  permission  to  construct  a  telephone  line  for  official 
use  from  Asuncion  to  Porlamar. 

New  i*ort. — A  new  port  is  to  be  built  near  the  city  of  Coro,  wdiere 
three  important  petroleum  companies  plan  to  construct  docks  to 
which  they  w’ill  lay  pipe  lines  from  oil  lands  of  Maracaibo.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the  development  of  the  region,  as 
it  is  expected  that  a  city  will  eventually  develop.  {(Commerce  Reports.) 

Hydroplanes.-  On  February  27  a  German  hydroplane  company, 
which  proposes  to  establish  a  commercial  air  route  between  the 
Antilles  and  South  America  (see  Bulletin  for  May,  1923),  made  a 
trial  flight  between  Maracay  and  Maracaibo  in  3  hours  and  15  min- 
Mtes,  at  an  altitude  of  2,500  meU*rs.  The  hydroplane  carried,  in 
addition  to  two  pilots,  the  director  of  the  Venezuelan  School  of 
Aviation  and  a  Venezuelan  lieutenant,  a  student  in  the  school.  The 
same  plane  made  a  nonstop  l,2(X)-kilometer  flight  from  Santo 
Domingo  to  La  Guaira  in  7i  hours.  This  German  company  above 
mentioned  is  the  one  w'hich  has  established  successful  passenger  and 
mail  air  service  in  Colombia.  (See  also  pages  494  and  495.) 
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CHILE. 

Savings  bank  loans. — The  Santiago  Savings  Bank  and  the 
National  Savings  Bank,  which  has  branches  throughout  the  Republic, 
have  recently  taken  an  important  step  in  deciding  that  their  money 
may  be  loaned  on  short-term  mortgages  to  their  depositors  of  savings 
or  commercial  accounts.  The  real  estate  offered  as  guarantee  must 
have  a  value  of  at  least  twice  that  of  the  desired  loan,  w'hich  shall 
not  exceed  10,000  pesos  nor  run  for  more  than  six  months.  The 
rate  of  interest  and  commission  shall  be  fixed  semiannually. 

Agricultural  loans,  however,  may  be  made  for  a  year  and  will  draw 
a  fixed  interest  of  6  per  cent,  the  difference  between  this  amount 
and  the  current  interest  rate  to  be  covered  by  subventions  from  the 
Mortgage  (Vedit  Bank. 

COLOMBIA. 

Banking  data. — On  December  21,  1922,  the  assets  of  the  Bogoti, 
banks  amounted  to  55,917,480.49  pesos  gold.  The  capital  and  gold 
reserve  of  the  national  banks  amounted  to  8,140,412.24  pesos,  and 
that  of  the  foreign  banks  to  2,300,009.31  pesos.  The  profits  of  all 
l>anks,  during  the  latter  half  of  1922,  amounted  to  093,402.32  pesos. 

Municipal  revenue. — During  1922  the  Bogot4  municipal  debt, 
which  amounted  to  324,035  pesos,  was  reduced  by  124,534  pesos. 
Revenue  and  taxes  collected  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
825,830.97  pesos,  showing  an  increase  of  101,279.95  pesos  over  that 
collected  during  1921. 

Internal  debt. — See  page  503. 

HAITI. 

Claims  commission. — The  claims  commission  established  in 
accordance  with  the  protocol  of  October  3,  1919,  between  Haiti  and 
the  United  States  consists  of  M.  Abel  N.  Lcger,  Mr.  John  S.  Stanley, 
and  Sr.  Hector  de  Saavedra.  The  procedure  of  the  commission, 
fixed  on  February  0,  1923,  sets  August  31, 1923,  as  the  last  day  upon 
which  claims  against  the  Republic  may  be  jiresented.  The  present 
seat  of  the  commission  is  121,  Rue  F^rou,  Port  au  Prince. 
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MEXICO. 

Petroleum  taxes. — Taxes  on  petroleum  production,  according 
to  statistics  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  amounted  in  1922  to 
r)8,374,155.GG  pesos. 

Tax  on  alcohol  and  alcoiiouc  beverages. — See  page  504. 

NICARAGUA. 

Treasury  notes. — The  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  has  authorized 
the  Nicaraguan  minister  in  Washington,  Sr.  Emiliano  Chamorro,  to 
sign  the  Treasury  certificates,  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  which  were 
renewed  February  1. 

New  members  of  High  Commission. — The  new  year  of  the 
Nicaraguan  section  of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  opened 
on  January  1,  1923,  with  the  following  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  Nicaragua  for  a  term  of  two  years:  The  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  (president),  Mr.  Clifford  D.  Ham,  Dr.  Juan  Manuel  Siero,  Sr. 
Camilo  Barberena  Diaz,  Sr.  Emilio  Alvarez,  Sr.  Manuel  Pasos  Arana, 
Sr.  J.  Andrfe  Urtecho,  Mr.  Koscoe  H.  Hill,  and  Sr.  Benjamin 
Elizondo. 

URUGUAY. 

Banco  de  la  IIeplblica. — The  profits  of  the  Banco  de  la 
Kepiiblica  during  1922  amounted  to  1,230,000  pesos. 

Loans  for  seed. — See  page  500. 

VENEZUELA. 

National  debt. — A  Presidential  decree  provides  that  on  and 
after  July  1,  1923,  bearers  of  bonds  of  the  3  per  cent  diplomatic 
debt  may  exchange  them  at  the  Bureau  of  Public  Credit  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury  for  those  of  the  third  issue,  subject  to  the 
legal  requirements. 

Inter-American  High  Comahssion. — The  President  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  has  appointed  the  following  persons  members  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  section  of  the  In  ter- American  High  Commission:  Dr.  Pedro 
Itriago  Chacin,  Dr.  Kub6n  Gonzalez,  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  Dr. 
Vicente  Ijccuna,  Dr.  J.  A.  Tagliaferro,  Sr.  Julio  F.  Mendez,  Sr.  Jesus 
Maria  Herrera  Mendoza,  Dr.  Pedro  Hermoso  Telleria,  and  Dr. 
Federico  J.  Peraza. 


LEGISLATION 


COLOMBIA. 

Municipal  i>ands. — According  to  a  decree  issued  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Department  of  Bolivar,  concessions  of  municipal  land  granted 
for  the.  exploitation  of  oil,  gas,  asphalt,  and  other  minerals  must  be 
leased  by  public  auction,  and  limited  to  a  term  of  five  j’ears,  which 
may,  however,  be  extended  to  nine. 

Immigration  and  colonization. — According  to  Law  114  of  1922, 
immigration  and  colonization  in  Colombia  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Propaganda  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Immigrants  may  also  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  from  Colombian  consuls,  as  well  as  the  infonnation  bureaus 
established  by  the  Government  in  New  York,  London,  Barcelona, 
and  llambui^.  The  law  also  defines  the  special  privileges  granted 
to  immigrants. 

Internal  debt. — By  Law  11(5  of  1922,  the  Government  is  author¬ 
ized  to  undertake  the  conversion,  transformation,  or  amortization 
of  one  or  more  of  the  national  debts,  issuing  long-term  Treasury 
bonds,  which  will  be  paid  by  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the 
custom-house  duties  levied  by  Law  117  of  1913  and  its  amendments. 


Kadio  service. — By  decree  No.  186  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
radio  service  is  to  be  considered  public  service,  restricted  by 
concessions  made  by  the  State. 

Stations  installed  on  national  territory  will  be  subject  to  official 
inspection  by  the  Department  of  Communications,  under  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  and  no  experimental  stations  may  be  installed 
without  a  permit  from  that  department. 

Regulations  for  the  installment  and  operation  of  such  stations 
are  included  in  the  decree,  which  was  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  14,  1923. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Contract  labor. — By  a  presidential  resolution  of  January  27, 
1923,  all  ship  captains,  shipping  agents,  representatives  of  foreign 
companies,  and  other  persons  are  forbidden  to  influence  or  persuade 
any  laborer  to  leave  the  country,  and  also  to  sell  passage  to  foreign 
laborers  until  the  harvest  for  which  they  came  to  work  is  over. 
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HAITI. 

Foreign  corporations. — The  oflicial  Moniteur  (new  series)  for 
February  8  and  12,  1923,  published  an  article  entitled  ‘‘Conditions 
under  which  a  foreign  corporation  inav  manifest  its  existence  in 
Haiti.” 


HONDURAS. 

Limitation  of  narcotic  imports  and  exports. — The  President 
of  Honduras  in  order  No.  1400,  February  6,  1923,  prohibits  the 
importation  to  or  exportation  from  the  Republic  of  opium,  cocaine, 
and  other  narcotics  and  their  derivatives  without  license  from  the 
General  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  This  license  must  be  appended 
to  the  commercial  invoices  and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Treasury 
and  must  state  the  quantity  to  be  imported  or  exported.  A  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity  for  each  drug  is  set  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
as  the  limit  for  export  or  import  by  druggists  or  pharmacists. 
Infractions  of  this  law  are  punishable  by  the  confiscation  of  the  drugs 
and  a  fine  of  double  the  current  local  market  price  of  the  drugs 
confiscated.  In  case  of  a  second  offense  against  this  law  the  offender 
is  to  be  fined  double  the  first  fine  and  have  his  pharmacy  closed  for 
five  years. 

MEXICO. 

Tax  on  alcohol  and  alcohouc  beverages. — By  a  decree  of 
January  25,  1923,  a  tax  is  placed  on  all  alcohol  and  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  of  national  manufacture.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  are  ex])ected 
to  amount  to  11,500,000  pesos  annually. 

Petroleum  legislation  in  Veracruz. — As  the  existence  of 
large  undivided  properties  of  joint  ownership  in  Veracruz  often 
made  it  difficult  to  exploit  lands  which  appeared  likely  to  produce 
petroleum,  the  President  of  the  Republic  some  time  ago  issued 
regulations  authorizing  exploitation,  upon  the  consent  of  the  owners 
of  75  per  cent  of  a  piece  of  property  and  providing  projier  guaranties 
to  the  minority  owners.  The  State  of  Veracruz  has  now  taken  a 
further  step  and  decreed  tliat  such  exploitation  or  sale  may  take 
place  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  more  than  half  of  the  property. 

Kmpixjyed  women. —  Dr.  Puig  ('asauranc,  deputy  for  Veracruz, 
is  preparing  a  bill  to  protect  the  health  of  women  in  industry  and 
in  domestic  service,  which  he  expects  to  introdu<-e  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The.  “(’hair  law”  proposed  by  Doctor  Marg&in  in  the 
second  Mexican  ('hild  Welfare  Congress  for  the  Inmefit  of  women  in 
factories  and  stores  will  be  part  of  this  bill,  which  will  also  contain 
provisions  regarding  women  in  domestic  service. 


LKUISLATION. 
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PARAGUAY. 

New  Paraguayan  immigration  LuVW. — Congress  has  passed  an 
immigration  law  which  supersedes  that  of  October  6,  1903,  except 
for  such  provisions  as  are  definitely  retained.  This  law  defines  as 
immigrants  persons  who  arrive  in  the  country  for  first  the  time  with 
the  intention  of  settling  in  it.  In  order  to  be  admitted,  immigrants 
must  show  that  they  are  of  good  character  and  are  capable  of  work¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  industry,  or  a  profession.  The  other  provisions 
of  this  law  govern  undesirable  immigrants  and  the  privileges  given 
those  considered  admissible  and  possessing  100  gold  pesos  per  male 
adult.  These  privileges  include  free  second-class  ticket  by  train  or 
boat  from  Buenos  Aires,  free  board  and  lodging  for  a  week  in  the 
immigrants’  hostel  in  Asuncidn,  (K-cupation  of  20  hectares  of  land 
per  family  for  agriculture  or  other  useful  trade,  and  several  other 
concessions. 

PERU. 

Mercilvnt  marine  code. — Tlic  Ministry  of  Marine  has  put  into 
force  the  new'  merchant  marine  code,  w'hich  defines  the  qualifications 
demanded  of  jiersons  joining  the  merchant  marine,  the  regulations 
for  promotions,  presentation  of  claims,  duties  of  officers  and  men, 
the  regulations  for  port  captains,  and  other  similar  matters. 

Public  works  in  Tumbes. — By  Law'  4607  the  National  Congress 
imposed  a  tax  of  5  centavos  on  each  sack  of  coal,  quintal  of  wood, 
case  of  kerosene  or  gasoline,  and  each  railroad  tie  or  door  or  window 
frame;  and  50  centavos  on  each  quintal  of  coffee  or  cacao  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Pizarro  or  other  ports  of  the  coastal  Province  of 
Tumbes.  The  revenue  from  tliis  tax  is  to  be  used  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sea  w'all,  for  rebuilding  the  hospital,  and  for  other 
improvements  in  the  city  of  Tumbes. 

URUGUAY. 

Serratg  LAW'. — By  this  law',  which  in  Januar\'  last  had  been  in 
force  for  a  year  and  a  half,  clerical  employees  and  laborers  may 
obtain  loans  to  purchase  homes  and  pay  for  them  on  easy  terms.  For 
tills  purpose  the  Mortgage  Bank  had  loaned  at  the  time  mentioned 
3,048,625  pesos,  or  an  average  of  4,380  pesos  |)er  capita,  145  persons 
having  obtained  loans  to  build  houses,  453  to  purcha.se  houses,  55 
to  pay  mortgages,  2  to  complete  the  necessary  purchase  money,  2 
for  improvements  to  their  property,  and  39  to  purchase  property 
from  the  bank. 

VENEZUELA. 

International  opium  protocol. — The  President  on  .\ugust  31, 
1922,  signed  the  law  pa.ssed  by  Congress  approving  the  final  protocol 
of  the  Third  International  Opium  Conference  at  The  Hague,  dated 
June  25,  1914.  (Oaceta  December  9,  t9S2) 


INTERNATIONAL 
.£>  TREATIES 


AROEXTIXA-ECUADOR. 

Arbitration  treaty. — On  January  22  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  minister  of  Argentina  in  Ecuador  exchanged  the 
ratifications  of  the  arbitration  treaty  signed  by  Ecuador  and  Argentina 
in  Caracas,  in  1911.  {TeUgrafo,  Guayaquil,  January  2S,  1923.) 


CUILE-PERU. 


Chilean-Peruviax  ARBITRATION. — Thc  following  identic  note  was 
sent  on  March  8,  1923,  to  His  Excellency  Sr.  Don  Beltran  Mathieu, 
ambassador  of  Chile,  and  His  Excellency  Sr.  Don  Federico  Alfonso 
Pezet,  ambassador  of  Peru,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States; 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  second  instant, 
informing  me  that  you  and  the  Peruvnan  ambassador  have  ^eed,  as  regards  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  the  arbitration  arranged  lietween  both  parties  on  July  20,  1923,  first,  that 
each  of  the  parties  will  have  six  months  from  the  date  set  by  the  arbitrator  for  the 
presentation  of  his  case;  that  this  period  can  be  extended  two  more  months  if  either 
party  should  indicate  that  it  needs  this  extension,  and  that  there  will  be  a  period  of 
three  months  from  the  time  when  the  arbitrator  shall  have  handed  over  to  both  parties 
all  the  papers  and  documents  which  have  been  presented  in  which  to  reply  to  them,  and 
that  this  time  can  be  extended  for  two  months  more  should  either  party  so  request. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  President. 

In  thanking  you  for  informing  me  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  by  you  and  the  Peru¬ 
vian  ambassador,  I  desire  to  say  that  this  Government  understands  that  all  papers 
and  documents  will  be  submitted  in  duplicate,  in  order  that  the  arbitrator  may  retain 
one  full  set  and  submit  the  duplicate  to  thc  other  party. 


GUATEMALA. 

Universal  Postal  Union  and  Pan  American  Postal  con¬ 
ventions. — On  August  12,  1922,  President  Orellana  approved  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  convention  with  additional  conventions, 
protocols,  and  regulations  signed  in  Madrid  on  November  30,  1920, 
and  also  on  the  same  day  approved  the  Pan  American  Postal  Union 
convention,  the  conventions  regarding  parcel  post  and  postal  money 
orders,  and  the  additional  protocols  and  regulations  signed  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  September  15,  1922.  {GuatemaUeco,  February  6,  1923.) 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
..andEDUCATION; 

ARGENTINA. 

Seaside  vacation  cou>ny. — The  fourth  seiison  of  the  Miramar 
seaside  vacation  colony  for  the  pupils  of  the  evening  school  for  girls 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  School  Council  No.  V  opened  on  December  \o, 
when  the  first  section  of  45  little  working  girls  went  to  Miramar  to 
stay  until  January  1,  1923.  Another  45  took  their  places  on  January 
14  to  stay  until  the  end  of  the  month.  The  girls  do  all  the  work  of 
the  colony,  being  divided  into  groups  for  successive  turns  at  house¬ 
keeping  tasks.  They  spend  the  mornings  at  the  beach  and  take 
walks  in  the  afternoon,  passing  the  evenings  with  music  and  dancing, 
sometimes  giving  little  entertainments  attended  by  the  citizens  of 
Miramar.  A  radio  receiving  station  adds  to  their  enjoyment. 

Co.mmer(tal  and  industrial  schools. — Under  a  government 
committee,  tliree  subcommittees  have  been  appointed  to  take  up  the 
questions  of  commercial  education,  domestic  science,  and  vocational 
education.  The  first  committee  includes,  in  addition  to  the  directors 
of  the  Girls’  Professional  Schools  Nos.  1  and  5,  representatives  of 
Argentine  business  firms,  Gath  y  Chaves  and  Harrod’s,  and  will 
plan  courses  for  the  young  women  taking  business  training.  The 
second  commission,  composed  of  the  principal  of  the  Institute 
Modelo  de  Economia  Domestica,  Inspector  Herminia  L.  de  Roth, 
and  the  director  of  the  Girls’  School  No.  4,  is  laying  out  a  course  of 
home  economics,  while  the  third  committee,  composed  of  the  directors 
of  Girls’  School  No.  3,  Girls’  School  No.  2,  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  Institute  Modelo  is  considering  complementary  studies  for 
vocational  education  for  girls. 


Course  in  agriculture. — A  coui-se  in  agriculture  will  be  given 
in  all  the  normal  schools,  under  the  direction  of  an  agricultural  expert, 
and  no  primary  schools  will  be  built  on  a  site  that  does  not  allow  for 
a  school  garden.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  will  prescribe  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  in  the  normal  schools. 


Franco-Braziuan  Institute. — Congress  Inis  appropriated  50,000 
milreis  annually  to  found  and  maintain  in  the  University  of  Rio  do 
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Janeiro  a  Franco-Brazilian  Institute  for  scientific  and  literary  purposes, 
organized  under  the  patronage  of  the  Univ^ersity  of  Paris. 

CIIILK. 

IIo.NOR  TO  Chilean  m.sTORiAX. — The  University  Council  of 
Mexico  has  conferred  an  honorary  doctor’s  degree  on  Sr.  Jose 
Toribio  Medina,  an  eminent  historian,  in  token  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  his  services  to  Mexican  history  and  bibliography. 

(’OI.O.M  BIA. 

Civic  instruction'. — In  accordance  with  a  presidential  decree, 
instruction  in  civh-s  is  re(|uired  in  the  last  four  years  of  city  grade 
schools,  beginning  in  192J.  Children  are  to  be  taught  by  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  model  civic  bodies  organized  in  the  school  and  by  the 
lessons  afforded  by  national  holidays,  election  days,  social  welfare 
movements,  and  similar  matters  of  significance. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Girls’  High  vSchool  course. — The  director  of  the  Girls’  High 
School  of  San  Jos6  has  requested  permission  of  the  Department  of 
k^ducation  to  change  the  curriculum  by  adding  a  section  of  advanced 
pedagogy  and  a  fourth  year  course  for  students  desiring  to  take  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  commerce. 

CUBA. 

University  rules  and  regulations. — A  proposal  made  by  the 
mixed  commission  of  professors  and  students,  seconded  by  the 
faculty,  and  approved  by  the  university  council,  provides  for  the 
formation  of  a  university  assembly  to  consist  of  professors,  graduates, 
and  students,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  elect  the  rector  of  the  uni¬ 
versity;  make  changes  in  the  curriculum,  but  without  encroaching 
upon  the  rights  of  the  faculty;  propose  amendments  to  the  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations;  and  fulfill  any  other  obligations  a.ssigned  to  it  by  law.  This 
paragraph  will  be  added  to  Article  II  of  the  ruh«  and  regulations 
of  the  university  after  its  publication  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial. 

Model  school. — The  Bureau  of  Education  has  received  from  the 
municipality  of  Ilabana  a  fine  building  for  the  Model  School,  built 
with  municipal  funds.  Ilabana  is  the  first  city  to  present  a  school 
building  to  the  bureau. 

School  gardens  and  schoolhouses. — According  to  the  last 
reports  from  provincial  principals,  the  following  school  gardens, 
devoted  to  both  vegetables  and  flowers,  have  been  established: 
102  in  Pinar  del  Itio,  109  in  Ilabana,  83  in  Matanzas,  40  in  Santa 
('lara,  10  in  Camagiiey,  and  43  in  Oriento,  making  a  total  of  387 
gardens. 
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Plans  liavo  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
building  of  schoolhouses  containing  teachers’  apartments. 

ECUADOR. 

School  vacation  coloxy. — On  January  31,  1923,  the  first  group 
of  26  Guaya(iuil  school  children  from  5  to  14  years  of  age  to  form  a 
school  vacation  colony  went  to  the  town  of  Alausi,  on  the  coast  near 
Guayaquil,  where  they  were  to  pass  two  months.  To  plan  for  this 
vacation  colony  the  provincial  director  of  studies,  Dr.  Carlos  Monte- 
verde  R.;  the  president  of  the  Child  Welfare  Society,  Dr.  Juan  Bau¬ 
tista  Arzube  Cordero;  and  Dr.  Carlos  V.  Coello,  physician  in  charge 
of  school  hygiene,  met  a  number  of  times  to  make  arrangements. 
Doctor  Coello  selected  the  pupils  most  needing  the  change.  Chari¬ 
table  persons  have  rendered  personal  service  or  given  money  or 
supplies  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  vacation  colony.  Dr. 
Luis  Arosemena  treated  the  teeth  of  a  number  of  children  before 
they  left. 

The  first  vacation  colony  was  established  two  years  ago  in  Machachi 
for  the  school  children  of  Quito,  as  noted  in  the  Bulletix. 

Course  in  gynecology  and  venereal  diseases. — The  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  on  January  21  established  a  chair  of 
gynecology  and  venereal  diseases  in  the  Central  University,  Quito,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Mario  de  la  Torre. 

German  teachers. — The  six  German  teachers  engaged  by  the 
Ecuadorean  Government  for  the  24  dc  Mayo’  ’  School,  Quito,  left 
Germany  on  January  12  for  Ecuador.  Plans  for  this  new  school  for 
girls  were  describctl  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

GUATEMALA. 

Lecture  on  school  gardens. — Sr.  Gonzalo  Robles,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  of  Mexico,  a  native  of 
(\)sta  Rica,  gave  a  lecture  on  school  gartlens,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Public  Instruction  and  Promotion,  in  the  Boys’ 
Normal  .School  of  Guatemala  City  on  January  20.  Sr.  Gonzalo 
Robles  started  a  model  school  garden  in  Guatemala  before  leaving 
for  Costa  Rica,  inspecting  it  upon  his  return  two  months  later,  when 
en  route  to  Mexico. 

Francisco  Morazan  scikkil. — This  national  school,  named  for 
a  great  patriot  of  Central  American  independence,  was  opened  on 
February  1,  in  Guatemala  City.  The  exercises  were  attended  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  educators. 

National  kindergarten. — The  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  has  opened  a  national  kindergarten  at  No.  8,  Avenida  Norte, 
:i9fi44  2:i  -  Hull.  5 - (i 
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Guatemala  City,  which  give  the  regulation  kindergarten  course 
in  two  daily  sessions  of  three  hours  each. 

Manual  training. — The  elementary  and  vocational  schools  for 
boys  in  the  towns  of  Retalhuleu  and  Salama  have  been  provided 
with  teachers  and  shops  for  instruction  in  carpentry,  shoemaking, 
telegraphy,  printing  and  binding,  stenography,  drawing,  and  weaving. 

HAITI. 

School  contract. — The  Government  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Congregation  des  Filles  de  !Marie  which  assures  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Elie  Dubois  vocational  and  domestic  science  school  and 
any  other  similar  schools  whose  direction  may  be  intrusted  to  that 
order.  The  Government  guarantees  the  payment  of  certain  salaries 
and  of  stipulated  expenses. 

School  statistics. — A  recent  official  bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  shows  that  there  are  in  the  Republic  898 
schools  of  all  grades  of  instruction,  in  which  the  registration  is  61,430 
and  the  average  attendance  44,460.  There  are  799  men  and  women 
principals  and  a  total  of  1,094  teachers.  School  supervision  is  in 
the  hands  of  24  district  inspectors,  12  assistant  inspectors  (one  of 
whom  is  a  woman),  and  3  inspectors  general. 

Pedagogy  coltises. — For  the  benefit  of  primary  teachers  preparing 
themselves  for  the  examination  in  pedagogy,  courses  will  be  given  in 
pedagogical  theory  and  practice  by  the  principal  of  the  Frdres  de 
I’lnstruction  Chr^tienne,  Port  au  Prince. 

Factory  evening  school. — The  manager  of  the  Port  au  Prince 
ice  factory  has  engaged  a  competent  instructor  and  started  an  evening 
school  for  the  factory  employees — an  initiative  which  is  highly 
commended  by  the  Matin. 

HONDURAS. 

Secondary  school. — Congress  has  approved  a  measure  providing 
an  appropriation  of  1,500  pesos  monthly  for  the  support  of  a  school 
of  secondary  education  in  San  Pedro  Sula. 

Girls’  business  course. — The  Marfa  Auxiliadora  School  for  Girls, 
of  Tegucigalpa,  on  F'ebruary  5  opened  a  business  course  for  its 
boarding  and  day  pupils. 

Girls’  school  of  printing. — Don  Emilio  Fortfn  recently  opened 
in  Tegucigalpa  a  school  of  printing  for  girls,  who  have  taken  up  the 
new  work  with  enthusiasm. 

MEXICO. 

Books  for  the  bund. — The  Government  has  appropriated  funds 
for  purchasing  machinery  to  print  books  to  lie  iLsed  in  the  National 
School  for  the  Blind. 
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Farm  schools  for  indigenes. — Under  the  joint  administration 
of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Education,  farm  schools  for 
indigenes  will  be  established  on  public  land  belonging  to  the  towns. 
Each  school  will  have  not  less  than  8  hectares  of  land,  and  will  be 
equipped  by  the  Federal  Government  with  machinery,  tools,  and 
animals. 

Primarv"  and  agricultural  instruction  will  be  given,  thus  continu¬ 
ing  the  fight  against  illiteracy  which  Mexico  is  so  eagerly  waging,  as 
well  as  developing  more  intelligent  farming. 

.\rbor  Day. — For  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  on  February  14, 
50,000  trees  were  distributed  from  the  Coyoacan  nursery  to  all  parts 
of  the  Republic.  The  Mexican  Forestry  Society  also  supplied  trees 
for  the  schools  in  Mexico  City,  where  many  were  planted  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  In  the  suburb  of  Colonia  Morelos  alone  12,000 
trees  were  set  out  by  the  citizens. 

School  stadium.  -Sefior  Vasconcelos,  Secretary  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  that  from  private  contributions  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  well-to-do  students  in  the  secondary 
and  professional  schools  a  stadium  for  school  sports  and  festivities 
will  soon  be  built  in  Mexico  City — the  first  structure  of  the  kind  in 
the  Republic.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  500,000  pesos. 

Public  lectures  and  concerts. — The  Department  of  Public 
Education  continues  its  work  of  educating  and  providing  cultural 
recreation  for  the  general  public  by  every  means  in  its  power.  In 
Mexico  City  short  popular  courses  are  being  offered  in  hygiene,  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  national  literature,  and  visits  to  the  museums 
are  being  oi^anized.  When  a  lecture  cm  a  Mexican  author  is  given, 
j  copies  of  some  of  his  works  are  distributed.  Community  singing  is 
I  also  a  feature  of  the  plans.  At  a  recent  meeting  for  workmen  in 

I  the  National  Museum  a  new  Mexican  chorus  was  sung  and  suggestions 
for  civic  improvement  invited  from  the  audience. 

Groups  of  lecturers  provided  with  song  books  and  a  motion- 
picture  machine  with  electric  motor  are  to  be  sent  out  through  remote 
villages.  Their  talks  are  planned  to  form  brief  courses,  after  which 
helpful  pamphlets  will  be  distributed. 

Laboratories  for  normal  schools. — At  a  meeting  of  normal- 
school  teachers,  which  discussed  plans  for  standardizing  their  courses, 
it  was  announced  that  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  experimentftl 
work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  chemistry,  physics,  botany, 
mineralogy,  and  zoology,  90,000  pesos  would  be  spent  by  the 
Department  of  Education  for  laboratory  equipment. 
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NICARAGUA. 


SotuouxJY  LECTURE. — Sr.  Agustiii  Venturino,  a  Chilean  sociologist, 
on  February  8  delivered  a  lecture  on  sociology  before  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Occidente.  Senor 
Venturino  was  presented,  to  his  audience  by  Dr.  Antonio  Medrano, 
professor  of  sociology  of  the  law  school  of  the  university. 

Masaya  Library. — The  Civic  Improvement  Commission  of  Masaya 
has  given  a  house  in  the  Parque  Julio  Cesar  to  the  “Biblioteca  de 
Todos,”  or  Everyone’s  Library,  which  was  opened  on  January  1,  1923. 

PARAGUAY. 


International  scikkil. — The  International  School  of  Asuncion, 
hitherto  exclusively  for  boys,  has  opened  a  course  this  year  for  girls. 
This  college  has  a  fine  building  and  has  extensive  grounds  W’here  the 
students  play  football,  basket  ball,  and  tennis.  It  also  possesses 
a  shop  w'here  students  are  taught  carpentry.  More  land  wdll  be 
purchased  in  order  that  agricultural  courses  may  be  introduced. 

El  Mbigua  Club. — The  municipal  council  of  Asuncion  has  granted 
El  Mbigua  National  Regatta  Club  a  subsidy  of  3.'),000  pesos  wdth  the 
understanding  that  baths  must  be  established  in  Banco  San  Miguel 
by  October  12,  1923.  Public-school  children  will  be  admitted 
twice  a  w’eek  and  allowed  the  use  of  the  swimming  pool,  gymnasium, 
and  playgrounds  without  charge. 


PERU. 

University  extension  in  (hioRRiLU)s. — A  group  of  public-spirited 
inhabitants  of  Chorrillos  has  organized  a  public-extension  university 
course  wdth  special  emphasis  on  labor  problems  and  personal  and  com¬ 
munity  hygiene.  The  course  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  council,  W'hich  is  cooperating  in  every  possible  w’ay  wdth  the 
educators. 

Construction  of  schools. — Law  No.  213  imposes  a  tax  of  1  sol 
per  head  of  cattle  exported  from  the  districts  of  Vilque,  Tiquillaca, 
Avorra,  and  (’hucuito  in  the  Province  of  Puno,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  trade  schools 
in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  tow’ns.  Weaving,  dressmaking, 
tanning,  and  rope  making  will  be  taught. 

SALVADOR. 

Honor  to  (Ien.  Francisco  Menendez. — The  President  on  January 
11,  1923,  issued  a  decree  setting  aside  in  the  National  Institute  a 
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special  day  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  memory  of  Gen. 
Francisco  Men^ndez,  founder  of  the  Institute. 

E.xamination  for  school  positions. — The  General  Bureau  of 
Education  is  to  hold  competitive  examinations  for  the  posts  of 
inspectors  of  the  third  and  sixth  school  zones,  and  for  positions  as 
principals  of  the  Marcelino  Garcia  Flamenco  School  for'  Boys,  at 
Santa  Tecla,  and  of  the  Girls’  School,  at  San  Vicente. 

Teachers’  textbook  competition. — With  the  purpose  of  stand¬ 
ardizing  the  reading  course  in  the  public  schools  teachers  have  been 
asked  by  the  President  to  submit  manuscripts  for  a  series  of  readers 
for  the  primary  grades.  The  School  Biographic  Commission  will  pass 
upon  the  manuscripts,  which  are  to  be  submitted  before  August  15, 
1923.  Prizes  of  1,000,  500,  and  250  colones  will  be  awarded  to  the 
winners  on  September  15,  the  anniversary  of  independence.  The 
copyright  wdll  belong  to  the  State. 

URUGUAY. 

Professional  apprenticeship  for  engineers. — The  National 
Council  of  Administration  has  approved  a  plan  presented  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  by  which  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  who  wish  to  complete  their  studies  by  a  practical  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  a  foreign  country,  not  to  exceed  three  years,  may  apply  for 
such  a  privilege  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  four  months  before 
their  graduation,  stating  the  branch  of  engineering  they  wish  to 
follow  and  the  country  to  wliich  they  desire  to  go.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Works  will  endeavor  to  obtain  suitable  employment  for  these 
applicants,  pay  their  round-trip  expenses  and  guarantee  a  monthly 
salary  such  as  is  customary  in  the  country  where  the  student  is 
employed.  The  number  of  these  scholarships  is  at  present  limited 
to  three. 

Teachers’  Lubrary. — During  1922,  14,530  readers  attended  the 
Teachers’  Library’  in  Montevideo,  4,328  of  whom  were  children, 
showing  that  the  children’s  section  must  l>e  very  attractive  and  that 
the  Uruguayan  children  are  interested  in  books;  18,420  books  were 
drawn  out. 

Dean  of  the  Ij^vw  School. — Dr.  Jos6  Pedro  Varela,  a  university 
man  deeply  interested  in  the  education  and  culture  of  his  country, 
was  elected  dean  of  the  Law  School  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Jos6 
Tremonesi,  who  has  retired.  Doctor  Varela  has  l>een  professor  of 
.Vmerican  and  Uruguayan  history  in  the  university  and  has  also 
taught  international  law.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Central 
University  Council,  the  Ijaw  Council,  Secondary  and  Preparatory 
Instruction  Council,  and  Primary  and  Normal  Instruction  Council. 
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International  Exposition  of  Sociology, — Dr.  Emilio  Frers, 
president  of  the  Museo  Social  Argentino,  has  sent  out  the  following 
invitation  to  an  International  Exposition  of  Sociology: 

The  Upper  (.kiuncil  of  the  Argentine  Social  Museum  has  decided  to  hold  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  of  Sociology  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  fu^t  half  of  1924,  simultaneously 
w  ith  an  International  Congress  of  Social  Museums  and  similar  institutions. 

The  exposition  will  take  as  its  Ijasis  the  programs  of  the  extremely  successful  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  similar  nature  in  connection  with  expositions  at  Roubaix  in  1911^  at  Ghent 
in  1913,  and  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  Their  educational  influence  and  moral  effects 
were  such  that  these  meetings  should  be  looked  upon  as  independent  expositions, 
showing  not  only  a  given  phase  of  the  development  of  each  nation  but  rather  all  its 
characteristic  acts  and  institutions. 

The  International  Congress  of  Social  Museums  and  similar  institutions  will  have  as 
its  principal  object  the  closer  union  of  all  such  organizations  existing  in  civilized 
nations,  in  order  to  promote  exchange  of  information  on  social  questions,  to  fix 
general  standards  for  the  study  of  the  various  aspects  of  such  questions,  whether 
foreign,  national,  or  local,  and  to  decide  upon  the  best  means  for  organizing  and 
obtaining  special  statistics  of  social  facts  for  the  comparative  study  of  their  causes, 
consequences,  and  methods  of  preventing  or  encouraging  them  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  exposition  and  the  congress  will  be  organized  under  the  patronage  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  program  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
inclosing.  A  more  detailed  program  will  be  sent  later. 

Vaccine  for  Uruguay. — Tlie  Uruguayan  Government  recently 
thanked  the  Argentine  National  Hygiene  Department  for  the  10,000 
vaccine  points  which  Uruguay  had  ordered  and  received,  stating  that 
“it  is  acts  of  this  kind  that  not  only  show  friendly  relations  but  bind 
more  closely  the  friendship  between  the  sanitation  forces,  which 
have  many  times  saved  the  cities  of  La  Plata  from  the  invasion  of 
diseases  of  foreign  origin.”  Uruguay’s  request  for  the  charges  on 
this  vaccine  was  answered  by  the  reply  that,  as  vaccine  was  admin¬ 
istered  gratuitously  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  would  not  be  charged  for 
the  vaccine. 

Antituberculosis  League. — The  La  Plata  Antituberculosis 
League  reports  for  the  month  of  January:  New  patients,  147;  con¬ 
sultations,  337 ;  total  number  of  patients,  484 ;  prescriptions  prepared 
by  the  pharmacy,  730;  analyses  by  the  laboratory,  61;  injections, 
385;  visits  made  by  visiting  nurses,  25;  patients  sent  to  hospitals,  4. 
For  the  year  since  the  opening  of  the  consolation  office  there  were: 
Patients  registered,  1,360;  consultations,  2,857;  patients  examined, 
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4,217;  laboratory  analyses,  754;  injections,  4,000;  prescriptions, 
4,812;  visits,  235;  and  patients  sent  to  hospitals,  48.  There  is  also 
an  X-ray  service. 

Workmen’s  houses. — The  first  2,000  workmen’s  houses  of  those 
provided  for  in  the  contract  between  the  Buenos  Aires  Municipal 
Council  and  the  Compafiia  de  Construcciones  Modernas  are  soon  to  be 
built.  The  price  fixed  for  each  house  is  13,750  Argentine  paper  pesos, 
to  be  paid  in  monthly  installments  of  85  paper  pesos,  the  payments  to 
include  interest  and  amortization. 

Mrs.  Catt,  president  of  Pan  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women. — Mrs.  Catt,  during  her  stay  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  the  latter  part  of  January  and  the  first  of  February,  was 
entertained  by  many  organizations,  among  them  being  the  Patriotic 
Society  of  North  American  Women.  This  society  gave  a  luncheon  at 
which  the  speakers  were  the  president  of  the  society,  Mrs.  Catt,  and 
the  Countess  Pagano  de  Pacci,  an  Italian  feminist. 

The  National  Council  of  Women  of  Argentina  has  approved  the 
tentative  program  of  the  next  Pan  American  Congress  of  Women,  to 
be  held,  according  to  present  plans.  May  2-8,  1924,  with  the  exception 
of  the  part  referring  to  women’s  suffrage. 

Seaside  vacation  colony. — See  page  507. 

BOLIVIA. 

Temperance  society. — For  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  evils 
caused  by  alcoholism,  a  group  of  young  men  in  La  Paz  has  recently 
organized  a  temperance  society. 

IjA  PRO^^DENCIA  IIoME. — A  new  dormitory  and  two  other  rooms 
have  been  added  to  La  Providencia  Home,  a  charitable  institution 
in  Cochabamba,  where  girls  may  find  safe  and  comfortable  quarters. 

BRAZIL. 

Model  prison. — “Work,  discipline,  and  good  will  wipe  out  the 
offense  committed  and  lead  man  again  into  social  communion.” 
This  is  the  legend  above  the  door  of  the  white  marble  administration 
building  of  the  Sao  Paulo  State  Penitentiary,  near  the  city  of  that 
name.  The  wise  administration  of  Sr.  Franklin  de  Toledo  Pisa  has 
built  up  a  remarkable  penal  and  reformatory  institution,  to  which  a 
very  small  proportion  of  inmates  returns  for  a  second  term.  “Under 
no  circumstance,”  says  a  recent  article  in  the  Brazihan  ^Vmerican, 
“is  a  man  ever  humiliated  in  the  presence  of  a  fellow  prisoner  if  he 
has  violated  a  rule — and  rules  are  rules  here  -he  is  summoned  before 
the  superintendent,  corrected,  some  privilege  for  the  time  being 
denied  him,  and  he  shortly  learns  that  privileges  are  earned  and 
punishments  self-inflicted.  Discipline  is  definitely  constructive 
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helpful,  uiulerstamling,  sj'mpathetic  and  so  planned  as  to  he  almost 
self-administered.”  Each  cell  is  9  by  12  feet,  has  ample  wimlow 
space  to  give  light  to  the  entire  room,  and  is  fitted  with  book  shelves, 
a  comfortable  cot  with  wholesome  sheets  and  blankets,  and  a  private 
toilet  and  running  water.” 

The  account  continues; 

Sc-ores  of  the  men  incarceratcKl  liere  are  murderers,  many  of  them  “sent  up”  for  the 
limit  Brazil  impost's  for  such  crimes  - 30  years;  hundretls  of  others  when  they  entered 
represented  the  dregs  of  society,  being  diseased  in  body  and  mind.  The  moment  a 
man  enters  here  he  is  put  under  the  most  rigid  physical  and  mental  inspection  possible 
to  atlminister— from  the  Wassennann  test  through  the  list  of  medical,  dental,  and 
even  to  Freudian  psychoanalytical  examinations.  The  medical,  dental,  and  chemit'al 
lalmratories  here  would  do  credit  to  an  up-to-date  medic'al  college. 

Thirty-two  srhoolrooms  are  distributetl  throughout  the  various  buildings;  the  Imy 
of  20  and  the  man  of  GO  can  improve  each  shining  hour — and  must. 

Space  prevents  aught  save  passing  mention  of  workshops,  the  cubic  feet  of  allotment 
to  each  worker,  the  light,  the  ventilation,  the  electrically  run  Singer  machines.  The 
comfortable  seating  arrangement  would  give  a  congrtjssional  committee  studying 
labor  conditions  something  worth  while  to  ponder. 

Twice  a  week  the  prisoner  has  his  change  of  underwear,  his  tub,  his  soap,  his  towel, 
and  shower  bath.  For  exercise  outside  of  shop  work  there  are  gymnasium  drills  in  the 
courts,  instruction  in  music,  an  excellent  prison  band,  a  library  of  the  best  Portuguese 
literature,  and  a  shop  turning  out  Iraokbindeiy'  that  would  caust*  the  Uoycroft  shop  to 
wince  with  envy. 

liRAZiLiA.v  A.NTiTi  BERCULO.sis  LEAtJUE. — This  leagut*  has  two 
dispensaries  in  Kio  de  daneiro,  where  nearly  1,000  consultations  were 
given  last  December;  378  visits  were  made  to  patients  in  their  homes, 
and  .5, .542  liters  of  milk  furnished,  hesitles  3,988  liters  given  to  the 
National  Health  Department  for  tubercular  patients  under  its  care. 

Wo-MEx’s  M.VGAZi.SE. — Henascenfa,  a  new  magazine  devoted  to 
activities  of  women  both  in  Brazil  and  abroad,  appeared  in  February. 
Its  erlitor  is  Sra.  Marfa  Lacerda  de  Moura. 

Vlsit  oe  .\merican  .surcjeo.vs.  a  party  of  2.50,  composed  of 
members  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  and  their  families, 
arrived  in  Kio  de  daneiro  on  March  7  aboard  the  Vnmhjck,  at  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  dose  de  .Mendonva,  Dr.  Carlos  ('hagas.  Dr.  ABU'S 
de  Lima,  and  other  Brazilian  surgeons  and  scientists  who  have 
recently  visited  the  United  Stat<*s.  The  same  party  was  firt'sent  at 
the  de<lication  of  the  (iorgas  Memorial  Institute,  in  Panama. 
(See  p.  .522.) 

CHILE. 

Sr.  AolktIn  Edwards  a.nd  lahor  unidn.s.-  -Seflor  Edwards, 
minister  of  ('Idle  in  Oreat  Britain  and  president  of  the  Third  .\ssembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  met  with  a  nM»st  cordial  n*ception  from  his 
fellow  citiz<*ns  on  his  na-cuil  return  to  Santiago,  where  he  has  been 
ehjeted  prt'sident  of  the  Fifth  Intiu'tiational  (^mfiTtuice  of  American 
.Static.  At  a  iiH'etitig  held  by  a  group  of  labor  unions  in  honor 
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of  Seflor  Edwards,  he  made  an  address  on  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  International  Labor  Office,  which  was  received  with  the 
deepest  interest.  A  few  salient  paragraphs  are  quoted  below: 

*  *  *  In  three  of  the  four  lalwr  conferences,  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
represented  l)y  one  of  the  Chileans  Inwt  versed  in  80<-ial  l^dslation,  Sr.  Manuel  Rivas 
Vicuna,  and  in  the  last  also  by  Sr.  Annaudo  Quezada  Achardn,  our  minister  in  France, 
a  thorough  student  of  this  subject.  I'p  to  the  present  neither  Chile  nor  any  of  the 
American  countries  have  sent  employers  and  workmen’s  delegates  as  the  European 
nations  do.  It  is  hardly  nei-essary  to  point  out  the  importance  of  thus  completing  our 
representation  in  the  conference  to  be  held  next  ()ctol)er. 

After  mentioning  the  standards,  such  as  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  established  by 
the  four  conferences,  Seflor  Edwards  continued: 

*  *  *  Without  the  International  l.abor  Office  created  by  the  Versailles  treaty, 
humanity  would  disperse  in  an  infinite  numl)er  of  feeble,  isolated  initiatives  the  efforts 
which  are  now  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  common  patrimony  of  the  workers 
of  the  world.  *  *  * 

In  short,  Geneva  *  *  *  to-day  shelters  two  great  parallel  organizations  in  wliich 
are  incorporated,  as  I  have  said,  the  greatest,  most  profound  and  transcendent  mani¬ 
festations  of  human  evolution:  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  International  Labor 
Office.  In  the  first  are  the  essential  elements  for  arriving  at  the  peaceful  solution  of 
all  international  differences,  and  in  the  second  those  for  a»-hieving  complete  harmony 
among  all  social  classes.  The  first  seeks  to  attain  what  I  may  call  horizontal  peai^-e 
across  frontiers,  and  the  se<'ond  a  vertical  peace  l)etween  the  social  strata. 

In  taking  part  in  Iwth  these  institutions,  our  country  is  fulfilling  the  high  mission 
which  we  who  love  her  best  most  ardently  desire  for  her;  slie  is  contributing  to  the 
consolidation  of  peace  among  nations  and  to  the  strengthening  in  the  human  heart  of 
faith  in  social  Justice.  In  a  word,  t'hile  is  living  the  international  life  to  which  the 
puissam-e  of  our  race  rightly  entitles  her,  instead  of  merely  existing,  olwcure  and 
unknown,  in  a  corner  of  the  Pacific.  *  *  * 

Model  housing. — A  practical  example  of  Chilean  interest  in  model 
housing  is  the  group  of  seven  cottages  built  by  the  State  Railways  in 
Valparaiso  for  some  of  their  employees.  Plannetl  to  form  an  attrac¬ 
tive  architectural  whole  and  set  in  their  own  ganlens,  the  cottages 
have  three  or  four  rooms  in  addition  to  kitchen  and  hath-  and  are 
e<|uipped  with  electric  lighting.  As  the  ground  slope's  away  at  the 
rear  there  is  space  in  the  basement  for  storerimms. 

In  ('ongri'ss  a  hill  is  pending  for  an  extensive  model  housing 
project  to  he  carriwl  out  at  the  Government  naval  station  at  Tal- 
(-ahuano.  It  includes  238  house's,  .scheH>ls,  a  theater,  eirinking-waU'r 
supply,  anel  sewer  system. 

Intern ATie)NAL  university  uami*. — A  signiiicant  account  e>f  the 
seventh  annual  international  university  camp  helel  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Semth  Anu'rican  Young  Me'n’s  Christian  Assen'iation  in 
Piriape)lis,  Uruguay,  which  the  Bulletin  fedleiws  with  inte'rest  from 
ye'ar  to  ye*ar,  was  given  by  the  femr  young  C'hih'ans  wlu)  atte'iuled. 
DeU'gations  we're  also  pre'sent  fre)m  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Argt'u- 
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tina,  and  Paraguay,  and  all  showed  a  common  desire  for  a  better 
mutual  understanding  between  the  nations  of  the  continent  and  a 
deep  preoccupation  with  social  problems.  President  Brum,  of 
Uruguay,  who  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  a  group  of 
Senators  and  Deputies  spent  a  day  and  a  half  at  the  camp,  gave  an 
address  on  Uruguayan  labor  legislation  which  created  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion.  A  sjTnpathetic  response  was  also  awakened  by  a  note  from 
Sr.  Agustm  Edwards,  minister  of  Chile  in  Great  Britain  and  president 
of  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which  he  urged 
the  American  students  assembled  at  the  camp  to  work  ardently  for 
the  ideals  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Vacation  camps  for  children. — Three  of  the  vacation  camps  for 
children,  held  in  January  and  February  of  the  past  summer,  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Bulletin.  The  School  Charity  Committee  of 
Santiago  organized  those  in  the  seaside  towns  of  Pefiaflor  and  Apo- 
quindo,  a  group  of  40  boys  and  girls  going  to  the  former  for  25  days 
and  two  successive  groups  of  about  25  each  to  the  latter  for  a  stay 
of  several  weeks.  This  year,  as  last,  school  buildings  were  used  for 
housing.  The  Pefiaflor  Red  Cross  gave  its  assistance  to  the  camp, 
and  Sr.  Alberto  Gallot  kindly  offered  it  the  use  of  part  of  his  estate. 

A  camp  for  the  clxildren  of  Chilean  railway  workers  was  opened  in 
Dichato,  from  which  the  young  campers  returned  much  improved 
by  abundant  nourishment  and  healthful  outdoor  life. 

Mrs.  Catt  in  Chile. — In  accordance  with  their  traditions,  San¬ 
tiago  and  other  Chilean  cities  offered  a  most  cordial  reception  to 
Mrs.  Catt  on  the  occasion  of  her  recent  visit.  She  was  received  by 
President  Alessandri,  a  tea  and  dinner  were  given  in  her  honor  by 
Sr.  Alberto  Mackenna  Subercaseaux,  intendant  of  Santiago  Province, 
and  many  women’s  organizations  were  also  among  those  entertaining 
her.  Of  the  Santiago  Women’s  Club,  Mrs.  Catt  said  that  it  was 
more  beautifully  housed  than  similar  organizations  in  New  York,  and 
that  its  hospitality  was  delightful.  Mrs.  Catt  also  praised  Chilean 
welfare  institutions. 

CO.STA  RIOA. 

Workmen’s  houses. — Early  in  February  construction  was  begun 
on  workmen’s  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Jos6.  The  houses  are 
built  in  two  sizes  of  first-class  material.  Houses  valued  at  4,000 
colones,  for  rent  at  3.3  colones  a  month,  have  a  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  three  bedrooms,  bath,  toilet,  sewer  connections,  and 
cement  floors  in  the  hall  and  dining  room.  These  houses  were  built 
by  the  Government  in  order  to  solve  the  rent  problem,  and  the  press 
is  urging  continuing  this  temporary  measure  as  a  permanent  law,  so 
that  every  family  may  have  its  own  home. 
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CUBA. 

First  National  \Vo.\ie\’s  Congress. — The  First  National 
Women’s  Congress,  organized  by  the  Federacidn  Nacional  y  Asociacidn 
Femenina,  of  Cuba,  was  opened  on  April  1,  and  held  its  closing  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  seventh.  Its  purpose  was  to  unite  Cuban  women  in 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  home,  and  family,  all  being 
considered  eligible  as  members  of  the  Congress.  Papers  prepared  for 
the  program  were  read  during  the  day  sessions  and  other  questions 
discussed  during  the  evening. 

Quarantine  station. — The  station  situated  on  Juan  Claro  Key, 
which  was  built  by  the  Chaparra  Sugar  Co.  for  the  quarantine  of  its 
laborers  from  the  Antilles,  consists  of  two  large  pavilions  with 
modern  equipment,  including  sanitary  arrangements  and  a  labo¬ 
ratory  for  blood  tests.  Doctore  and  assistants  are  employed  by  the 
company. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Midwife’s  services. — The  Health  Department  of  Santiago 
employs  a  midwife  whose  services  are  given  free  to  residents  of  that 
district. 

Leprosy  Congress. — The  Government  is  planning  to  send  an 
official  delegate  to  the  Leprosy  Congress  to  be  held  in  Paris  this  year. 

ECITADOR. 

Hospital  in  Quito. — The  Charity  Commission  of  Quito,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Humberto  Albornoz,  is  constructing  a  modern 
hospital,  which  will  have  an  imposing  three-story  administration 
building  and  eight  two-story  pavilions  for  patients,  costing  in  all 
more  than  200,000  sucres.  Pictures  of  the  two  pavilions  already  in 
use  show  most  attractive  buildings  with  many  windows  and  large 
verandas. 

Municipal  hygiene  section. — On  January  26,  1923,  the  new 
Municipal  Hygiene  Section  of  Guayaquil  began  the  supervision  of 
milk  distribution  and  also  of  food  sold  in  the  markets,  streets,  and 
private  shops;  and  the  inspection  of  soft-drink  shops,  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  similar  establishments. 

Ibero-American  Sanitation  Congress. — Spain  has  invited 
Ecuador  and  all  other  Spanish-speaking  countries  to  the  first  Ibero- 
American  Sanitation  Congress  and  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Exposi¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Madrid  in  October,  1923,  under  the  presidency  and 
patronage  of  King  Alfonso  and  Dr.  Ram6n  y  Cajal. 

Health  requirements  for  travelers. — All  Ecuadorean  con¬ 
suls  have  been  directed  by  orders  of  the  Director  of  Public  Health 
to  inform  travelers  to  Ecuador  that  in  onler  to  enter  the  country 
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they  must  present  a  health  certihcate  and  a  vaccination  certificate, 
viseed  by  a  consul.  The  health  certificate  must  he  furnished  by  a 
physician,  preferably  chosen  by  the  consul,  or  b}*  an  Ecuadorean 
physician,  if  there  be  any  in  the  port.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
in  any  port  of  the  Republic  the  physician  of  the  Marine  Public  Health 
Service  will  recpiire  the  presentation  of  these  certificates  by  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  Those  not  provi<led  with  proper  certificates  of  health  will 
be  treated  as  suspicious  cases,  and  those  without  certificates  of 
vaccination  will  immediately  be  vaccinated. 

Red  Uross  aids  earthquake  victims. — The  Government  of 
Ecuador  commissioned  the  Uentral  Committee  of  the  Ecuadorean  Red 
Cross  to  aid  the  victims  of  the  earthquake  wdiich  occurred  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  damaging  houses  in  Machachi,  Tambillo,  and  Aloag.  In 
addition  to  a  popular  subscription  raised  for  the  purpose  by  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Government  advanced  payment  of  the  Red  Cross  subsidy. 

N.vtional  Sports  League. — This  association,  recently  formed  in 
Quito  by  20  smaller  associations,  is  circularizing  the  Provinces  for 
the  formation  of  provincial  leagues.  The  officers  of  the  new  national 
association  are  Drs.  Rafael  Alvarado,  Guillermo  Garcia,  Pedro 
Velasco  Ibarra,  Captain  Pirri,  and  Lieutenant  Teran. 

Sanitation  funds. — The  funds  allowed  by  the  Government  for 
the  yellow  fever  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  amount  to 
40,000  sucres. 

School  vacation  colony. — See  page  .509. 

HONDURAS. 

Antihookworm  campaign. — The  fight  against  hookworm  was 
begun  in  an  organized  manner  in  Honduras  on  June  5,  1922,  by  the 
new  Antihookworm  Section  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Since 
that  date  up  to  January,  1923,  the  Antihookworm  Section  has  made 
20,031  examinations  and  given  12,245  treatments  for  intestinal  para¬ 
sites.  During  the  same  period  branch  clinics  of  the  Tegucigalpa 
Antihookw'orm  Office  w’ere  opened  in  Comayagiiela,  Pespire,  Naca- 
ome,  San  Lorenzo,  Amapala,  and  Comayagua,  and  plans  made  for 
subclinics  through  other  towns.  In  each  instance  the  Antihook¬ 
worm  Section  has  met  with  cooperation  from  the  local  and  National 
Governments.  The  Comayaguela  antihookworm  clinic  was  closed 
in  December,  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  coming 
for  treatments.  The  few  remaining  cases  are  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
Tegucigalpa  clinic. 

.ME.XICO. 

Red  ('rdss. — The  Mexican  Red  Gross,  officially  recognized  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  1910,  is  now  installed  in  a  section  of  the  Beistegui  Hospital 
in  Mexico  Gity,  where  it  has  200  beds.  It  conducts  a  school  for 
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nuises  whose  eoui'ses  jire  approv’od  l)y  the  (lovernment,  iind  is 
devoting  its  best  efforts  to  introdiieing  visiting  nurse  service  und  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  schools.  Its  monthly  budget  is  1,330 
pesos,  the  average  monthly  number  of  patients  attended  in  1922 
being  1,337. 

The  Sonora  Labor  Lnion  has  organized  a  Red  Cross  chapter, 
which  in  addition  to  giving  routine  assistance  will  lend  its  aid  in  cases 
of  epidemics. 

Journalists’  Hospital. — The  three  commodious  adjoining  houses 
for  the  Journalists’  Hospital  in  Mexico  City,  to  which  a  fourth  will 
be  added,  were  opened  on  February  4.  Men  engaged  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  in  connection  with  publishing  are  eligible  to  its  benefits 
as  well  as  those  of  the  editorial  and  administrative  staff.  There  are 
private  rooms  for  24  patients,  operating  rooms,  pharmacy,  offices, 
sun  rooms,  nurses’  (piarters,  a  central  heating  plant,  and  everything 
necessary  in  modern  hospital  installation.  The  total  cost  is  about 
366,000  pesos.  A  corps  of  eight  nurses  is  in  attendance,  under  the 
direction  of  a  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  e.xistence  of 
the  Casa  de  Salud  del  Periodista  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  Sr.  Felix 
Palavicini,  editor  of  El  Universal,  of  Mexico  City. 

First  visitino  nurses  in  Mexico  (^ity. — In  the  latter  part  of 
1922  the  Department  of  Public  Health  opened  a  child  health 
center  in  Mexico  City,  including  on  its  staff  the  first  two  neighbor¬ 
hood  visiting  nurses.  Due  to  their  successful  work  an  average 
number  of  15  women  come  daily  for  prenatal  instruction,  while  20 
mothers  who  bring  their  infants  for  advice  are  taught  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  and  care.  Another  center  will  soon  be  opened,  the 
department  planning  one  in  eacli  ward  as  a  means  of  reducing  infant 
mortality  and  promoting  child  health. 

Food  inspection. — The  city  health  department  of  (luadalajara 
was  active  last  year  in  inspecting  milk  and  other  foods  offered  for 
sale,  many  samples  of  which  were  examined  in  the  municipal  labora¬ 
tory.  Of  3,814  samples  of  milk  examined,  145  were  found  to  be 
adulterated  and  37  skimmed,  while  the  rest  were  good;  meat,  coffee, 
fish,  cheese,  fruit,  butter,  and  cider  were  also  examined,  1,234  visits 
being  made  to  stores  selling  milk  and  2,435  to  markets. 

(’osT  OF  living  of  LABORER’S  FAMILY. — Sr.  Elisco  (larza,  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor 
to  investigate  the  cost  of  living  of  a  laborer’s  family,  reports  that 
4,1(K)  families  in  the  Federal  District  were  found  to  consist  on  an 
average  of  5  persons  (4.85  according  to  the  figures) — the  father, 
mother,  baby,  a  child  of  t)  or  10,  and  an  aged  person  more  or  less 
dependent.  (Calculating  the  necessary  number  of  calories  at  11,200, 
the  average  daily  cost  of  living  for  the  family,  including  food, 
clothing,  housing,  baths,  and  soap,  was  taken  to  be  2.81  pesos. 
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(Children’s  courts. — By  a  recent  law  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  Republic  in  establishing  children’s 
courts,  a  step  suggested  in  the  first  Mexican  Child  Welfare  Congress 
in  1922. 

PANAMA. 

Gorgas  Memorial  Institute. — At  4  o’clock  on  February  18, 
1923,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  including  the 
iliplomatic  corps  and  delegates  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
President  Porras  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Research  in  Tropical  Diseases  and  Preventive  Medicine  in 
the  Exposition  Grounds  of  Panama  City.  The  ceremonies  were  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  widow  of  the  famous  and  beloved  sanitarian  and  by 
Panaman  branches  of  organizations  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
President  Porras  in  his  speech  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  General  Gorgas, 
whose  friend  he  had  been,  saying  in  part: 

1  experience  profound  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  lay  the 
comer  stone  of  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  which  Panama  dedicates  to  William 
Crawford  (iorgas,  to  perpetuate  his  memory  here  *  *  *  in  close  proximity  to 
that  thoroughfare  which  *  *  *  has  been  used  by  men  of  every  nationality  for 
whom  Gorgas  cherished  only  the  sentiments  of  deep  humanity.  *  *  * 

The  monument  which  we  will  erect  here  will  be  an  expression  of  Panama's  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  man  who  proved  beyond  *  *  *  doubt  that  the  Tropics  could  be 
made  habitable  for  all  the  races  of  the  earth.  We  are  indebted  to  Gorgas  for  the 
transformation  of  Panama  from  a  fever-ridden  land  to  the  paradise  we  now  live  in, 
and  the  lienefit  of  health,  which  engenders  content,  activity,  clear-mindedness, 
energy,  and  even  valor.  Therefore  we  consider  that  Gorgas  to  a  certain  extent 
belongs  to  us  also,  because  it  was  here  that  he  saw  his  greatest  effort  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  suffering  humanity  crowned  with  success. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  great  men,  sages,  discoverers,  heroes,  and  martyrs  w'hose 
activities,  teachings,  and  examples  are  not  circumscribed  to  the  narrow  confines  of 
the  land  of  their  birth,  and  whose  achievements  in  the  world  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  majority  *  *  *  to  be  universally  loved.  Such  men — and  Gorgas  was  one 
of  them — can  not  be  citizens  of  one  particular  city,  town,  or  village.  Every  city 
and  every  nation  claim  them;  they  are  the  real  citizens  of  the  world.  *  *  * 

Dr.  Agusto  Boyd,  honorary  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  who  is  connected  with  the  Santo  Tom&s  Hospital  of  Panama, 
then  made  an  address  in  which  he  praised  President  Porras  for  his 
plan  for  the  Medical  Institute  Memorial  to  Gorgas  and  greeted  the 
delegation  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  Next  Dr.  Franklin 
11.  Martin,  acting  president  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute,  made 
an  address. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Admiral  Braisted,  United  States  Navy,  and  the  Board 
of  vScientific  Directors  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  of  Harvard,  an 
eminent  scientist  in  the  field  of  tropical  medicine. 

Col6n  Clinic. — Health  Officer  J.  L.  Byrd  reports  that  during 
January  and  Febniary  over  4,000  cases  were  handled  by  the  (k)16n 
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Clinic  and  4,068  free  meals  were  served  by  the  soup  kitchen.  Classi¬ 
fication  of  cases  was  as  follows:  Medical,  764;  surgical,  860;  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat,  1,347;  infant  care,  760;  prenatal,  58;  dental,  72; 
vaccinations,  855;  vaccination  cards  issued,  269;  referred  to  hospitals, 
68;  Wassermann  tests  in  laboratory,  23;  specimens  examined  by 
laboratory,  16;  sick  babies  visited  in  their  homes,  15. 

Infant  mortality. — At  the  February  meeting  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  national  branch  of  the  Pan  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women,  Miss  Adams,  head  nurse  at  Santo  Tom&s 
Hospital,  Panama  City,  read  a  paper  on  Infant  Mortality.  She  said 
that  the  prenatal  clinic  established  in  Santo  Tomds  Hospital  in  March, 
1921,  had  done  much  to  reduce  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  Panama 
City,  but  that  a  larger  force  of  obstetricians  was  necessary  and  more 
prenatal  clinics  were  needed.  She  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Panaman 
Red  Cross  in  feeding  babies,  saying  that  more  milk  stations  and 
visiting  nurses  would  aid  in  reducing  infant  mortality  caused  by 
improper  feeding. 

Famous  women  visitors. — Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president 
of  the  Pan  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women, 
visited  Panama  late  in  March.  She  was  entertained  by  the  newly 
formed  national  branch  of  the  association,  of  which  Seilora  Ester 
Niera  de  Calvo  is  president.  Gabriela  Mistral,  the  famous  Chilean 
poet  and  educator,  who  has  been  some  months  in  Mexico  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Mexican  Department  of  Education,  was  also  received 
in  Panama  with  great  cordiality. 

PARAGUAY. 

Health  campakjn. — The  public-health  station  established  in  the  . 
Department  of  Caucupe,  where  in  the  successful  campaign  conducted 
in  1922  against  hookworm,  8,500  patients  were  completely  cured,  has 
been  moved  to  Piribebuy.  The  campaign  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Jos6  V.  Ynsfran. 

Dairies  and  stables. — The  municipal  council  of  Asunci6n  has 
published  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  a  dairy,  or 
any  place  where  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  donkeys,  or  pigs  are  kept,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  city. 

Contributions  to  poor  children. — The  children  in  Rosario, 
Argentina,  contributed  500  Argentine  pesos  to  the  poor  children  in 
Paraguay.  The  Paraguayan  National  Council  of  Education  also 
deposited  785  pesos  national  currency  per  school  in  the  Schools 
Savings  Bank  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children. 


PERU. 

PiTBLic  BATHS. — In  February  the  Otero  public  baths  for  the  poor 
were  opened  in  Lima  by  the  District  Council  of  the  Rfmac. 
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Womkn’s  proorkss.  On  February  18  the  members  of  the  (Mub 
for  Women’s  Progress  ((’entro  <ie  Labor  de  E\’oluei6n  Feminina)  held 
an  interesting  meeting,  in  whieb  Sr.  Paul  Bernahart,  secretary  of  the 
South  -Vmerican  Temperance  Propaganda  Committee,  made  an 
address  covering  several  phases  of  social  progress — physical  culture, 
sex  education,  and  the  light  against  alcohol.  Doctor  Bernahart  called 
special  attention  to  the  biological  and  social  problems  of  life,  advo¬ 
cating  the  single  standard  for  men  and  women  and  their  cooperation 
in  furthering  intellectual,  esthetic,  and  civic  ideals. 

Sports. — Tlie  National  Congress  has  incorporated  in  the  general 
budget  as  a  permanent  item  an  appropriation  of  1,(KH)  Peruvian 
pounds  gold  to  increase  the  love  of  sports  among  Peruvians. 

SALVADOR. 

Visit  of  Doctor  Heiser,  of  Rockefeller  Foundation. — Dr. 
Victor  G.  Ileiser  arrived  in  Salvador  the  latter  part  of  January  to 
inspect  the  branch  offices  of  the  Antihookworm  Department.  This 
scientist  was  in  Salvador  with  General  Gorgas  in  1919  when  both  were 
engaged  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  the  eradication  of  yellow 
fever  from  Central  America.  Doctor  Heiser  has  received  academic 
honors  from  the  Cniversity  of  Salvador. 

Dispensary  and  vaccinations. — The  San  Salvador  Dispensary 
for  the  Poor  issued  7,642  prescriptions  and  gave  6,743  consultations 
during  December,  1922.  During  the  week  ended  January  6,  8.57 
Salva<loreans  were  vaccinated,  and  in  the  week  ended  January  13, 
1,187. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Ninth  International  Suffraoe  Alliance  Congress. — The 
International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  has  issued  a  call  to  its  28 
national  auxiliaries  and  to  the  20  new  societies  already  affiliated  or 
applying  for  affiliation  to  send  to  its  Ninth  ('ongress,  to  he  held  in 
Rome,  May  12-19,  1923,  their  full  (piota  of  duly  accredited  delegates, 
and  to  the  Governments  of  all  nations  to  send  official  delegates.  At 
Rome  the  alliance  will  celebrate  the  establishment  of  equal  suffrage 
for  women  throughout  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Bombay,  Madras,  Travancore,  Jahalwar,  and  Burma — the  first 
eastern  countries  to  give  votes  to  women. 

In  the  call  to  the  Congress,  Mrs.  (’att,  the  president,  says; 

Wu  Hhall  r(‘joic-e  with  the  weinen  of  Denmark  on  their  new  right  to  equal  pay  and 
<K{ual  w«)rk  in  the  (ioveminent  nerviee;  with  the  women  of  Jai>an  on  the  right  to  attend 
I>olitirral  m<!etingH;  with  the  women  of  Anatralia  that  they  can  now  return  women  to 
eertain  State  parliaments;  with  the  women  of  (iermany,  Helgium,  .\uHtria,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Argentina,  and  India  on  th(^  re<'ent  admimion  «>f  women  to  the  legal  pro- 
frtfwion;  with  the  women  of  the  lJnite<l  States  of  ,\meri<-a,  which  has  given  the  lead  to 
other  countrifis  in  giving  tt)  marriiKl  women  the  right  to  their  own  nationality;  with 
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the  women  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Rumania,  France,  Great  Britain,  Uruguay, 
Australia,  and  Siam,  the  Governments  of  which  have  appointed  women  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  assembly,  the  commissions  or  conferences  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and 
with  the  women  of  many  countries  on  further  steps  taken  toward  our  ultimate 
goal — the  establishment  of  a  real  equality  of  liberties,  status,  and  opportunities 
between  men  and  women. 

Come,  therefore,  all  who  care  for  the  honor  and  freedom  of  women,  lend  your  aid 
in  the  great  campaign  of  the  I.atin  women,  and  here,  in  the  Eternal  City,  which  saw 
the  dawn  of  European  civilization,  affirm  your  belief  in  the  greatness  of  women’s 
contribution  to  the  ideal  of  a  civilization,  which  shall  be  world-wide  and  founded  on 
a  l)asis  of  justice  and  equality. 

URUGUAY. 

Hygiene  conference. — The  Third  Conference  on  Hygiene, 
Pathology,  and  Microbiology  in  Montevideo,  which  closed  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1923,  was  attended  by  delegates  from  various  American 
countries  and  proved  a  great  success.  Important  work  was  planned 
out  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  prevention  of  disease  in 
the  American  Continent.  By  a  unanimous  vote,  Argentina  was 
chosen  the  seat  of  the  next  conference,  to  be  held  in  May,  1925. 

Free  vaccination  in  the  schools. — In  February,  1923,  free 
vaccination  service  for  children  of  the  Montevideo  public  schools  was 
opened  in  the  dental  clinics  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  Education  by  which  no  child  will  be  admitted  to  the 
schools  without  presenting  a  vaccination  certificate. 

Individual  towels. — The  Public  Health  Department  of  Monte¬ 
video  has  issued  a  regulation  requiring  the  use  of  individual  towels 
in  public  places. 

VENEZUELA. 

Venezuelan  Red  Cross. — Dr.  S.  Xlvarez  Michaud  has  succeeded 
Dr.  F.  A.  Risquez,  resigned,  as  President  of  the  Venezuelan  Red 
Cross.  The  activities  of  this  organization,  now  three  years  old,  are: 
'J'he  dispensary,  in  which  up  to  December  31,  1922,  9,733  poor  per¬ 
sons  received  medical  treatment,  prescriptions,  injections  and  other 
services;  the  School  for  Trained  Nurses,  which  has  given  two  courses 
and  graduated  13  nurses,  and  which  continues  to  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Doctor  Risquez;  and  the  direction  and  formation  of  Red 
Cross  chapters  throughout  the  various  States. 

Clinic  in  Caracas. — The  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Clinic,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Gota  de  Leche,  or  milk  station,  of  Caracas,  during  1922 
treated  over  450  patients  and  performed  103  operations. 

Carabobo  Red  Cross. — On  January  15,  1922,  a  school  of  nursing 
was  opened  in  the  dispensary  of  the  Carabobo  Red  Cross.  The  school, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Seflora  Concepcion  Nieto  de  Celis,  a 
graduate  of  the  Caracas  School  for  Trained  Nurses,  started  with  12 
students. 
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Third  ijiroest  telescope. — The  National  Observatory  of  Cordoba 
is  soon  to  receive  what  is  said  to  be  the  third  largest  telescope  in 
the  world,  built  by  Warner  &  Swasey,  of  Cleveland.  The  tube  is 
1.83  meters  in  width  and  7.50  meters  in  length.  It  is  calculated 
that  some  150,000,000  astral  bodies  may  be  observed  through  this 
telescope  as  compared  with  the  5,000  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  while 
the  camera  connected  with  the  telescope  is  expected  to  show  50,000 
stars  in  a  space  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  moon.  The  new 
telescope  is  of  the  reflector  type,  its  principal  mirror  being  1.55 
meters  in  diameter,  22  centimeters  thick  in  the  center,  and  weighing 
about  1,000  kilograms.  The  instrument  is  to  be  mounted  on  the 
hills  of  Sierra  Chica  about  40  kilometers  southwest  of  the  observatory 
and  25  kilometers  northeast  of  Alta  Gracia,  at  1,200  meters  above 
sea  level. 

BOLIVIA. 

Diplomatic  service. — The  Government  has  published  a  decree 
reorganizing  the  diplomatic  service,  by  which  those  who  have  held 
diplomatic  positions  and  wish  to  continue  in  this  career  are  required 
to  register  at  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relations  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  its  publication,  and  file  a  detailed  account  of  the  diplomatic 
services  they  have  rendered.  They  are  also  asked  to  present  copies 
of  monographs,  studies,  or  reports  which  they  have  written  on 
international  subjects. 

Society  of  engineers. — In  the  auditorium  of  Tihuanacu  Palace, 
in  the  month  of  October,  a  society  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
Sociedad  de  Ingenieros  de  Bolivia,  the  members  of  which  are  Bolivian 
and  foreign  engineers. 

BRAZIL. 

Important  treatise  on  law. — Dr.  Pontes  de  Miranda  has  recently 
published  an  important  work  entitled  “Sistema  de  Sciencia  Positiva 
do  Direito”  (System  of  Positive  Science  of  Law)  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  some  of  the  world’s  foremost 
jurists  and  scientists.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  is  to  publish  an  article  on  Dr.  Pontes  de  Miranda’s  treatise. 

M.  Francois  Geny,  dean  of  the  University  of  France  and  a  great 
jurisconsult,  has  written  that  in  its  scientific  and  philosophic  aspects 
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Dr.  Pontes  de  Miranda’s  work  is  “  clearer  and  more  extensive  than 
any  with  which  I  have  hitherto  been  acquainted.” 

Centennial  exposition. — It  has  been  officially  announced  that 
the  International  Centennial  Exposition  will  close  July  2,  1923, 
instead  of  March  31. 

Rio  de  Janeiro’s  anniversary. — On  January  20,  1923,  the  city 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the’ city  by 
Estacio  de  Sii. 

American  Naval  Mission. — On  December  21,  1922,  the  American 
Naval  Mission  engaged  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  reorganize 
its  Navy  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  mission  is  headed  by  Rear 
Admiral  Carl  I.  Vogelgesang,  who  has  with  him  13  commissioned 
officers  and  17  noncommissioned  officers.  Admiral  Vogelgesang  is 
already  well  known  in  Brazil,  where  he  served  some  time  ago  as 
professor  of  strategy  and  tactics  in  the  Naval  School.  He  also 
accompanied  Secretary  Hughes  on  his  special  mission  to  the  centenary 
celebrations  in  September,  1922. 

BLnLDiNO  FOR  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  requested  the  cooperation  of  the  States,  the  Federal  District, 
and  the  Territory  of  Acre  in  giving  its  new  building  a  truly  national 
character  by  the  use  of  characteristic  products  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  Republic.  The  building  is  in  process  of  erection  on  the  site  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  where  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  and  where 
Tiradentes  was  imprisoned. 

CHILE. 

M.  Ferdinand  Montessus  de  Ballore. — A  great  loss  to  science 
occurred  on  January  31  of  this  year  when  M.  Ferdinand  Montessus 
de  Ballore,  the  world’s  most  eminent  seismologist,  died  in  Santii^o. 
M.  Montessus  de  Ballore,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  classmate  of 
Marshal  Foch  at  Saumur,  became  interested  in  earthquake  phe¬ 
nomena  when  in  Salvador,  between  1881  and  1885,  as  instructor  of 
the  troops  of  that  Republic,  thereafter  devoting  himself  to  seis¬ 
mology.  Before  going  to  Chile  in  1907  to  become  director  of  the 
seismological  service  M.  Montessus  de  Ballore  published  a  great 
seismic  catalogue,  in  which  170,000  earth  tremors  were  chronologi¬ 
cally  and  geographically  classified.  He  later  wrote  many  important 
books  and  monographs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Bulletins 
of  the  Chilean  Seismological  Service;  Seismic  History  of  the  Southern 
Andes;  and  General  Bibliography  of  Earthquakes  and  Tremors,  in 
the  course  of  his  study  formulating  six  laws  in  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  earthquakes. 
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One  of  those  who  most  deeply  regretted  the  death  of  M.  Montessus 
de  Ballore  was  Dr.  Bailey  Willis,  of  Stanford  University,  sent  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  Chile  to  investigate  the  recent  earth¬ 
quake,  as  stated  in  the  February  Bulletin.  (See  article  “Can  we 
diminish  earthquake  danger?”)  Doctor  Willis,  who  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  the  valuable  cooperation  of  Dr.  Montessus  de  Ballore, 
was  only  a  short  distance  from  Valparaiso  when  the  latter’s  death 
occurred.  The  scientist’s  library  on  earthquakes,  consisting  of  works 
in  21  languages,  has  been  purchased  for  Stanford  University. 

Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects. — The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  has  issued  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Second 
Pan  ^Vmerican  Congress  of  Architects,  the  first  two  articles  being 
quoted  below: 

Art.  1.  The  object  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects  is  in  the 
first  place  to  comply  with  the  resolution  passed  in  the  closing  session  of  the  First 
Congress  which  met  in  Montevideo  March  7,  1920,  and  which  designated  Santiago 
de  Chile  as  the  seat  of  this  Second  Congress.  In  the  second  place,  the  object  is,  as 
stated  in  the  Regulations  covering  the  First  Congress:  To  contribute  toward  the 
advancement  of  architecture  by  stimulating  the  special  studies  and  the  artistic  and 
scientific  culture  associated  with  the  profession  of  architect;  to  bring  about  a  better 
knowledge  of  all  those  architectural  problems  the  solution  of  which  is  of  immediate 
interest  to  the  American  nations;  to  further  in  everj'  possible  way  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  dignify  and  enhance  the  profession  of  architect;  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  bonds  of  unity  between  the  architectural  institutions,  associations,  and  the 
individual  architects  of  America,  thus  encouraging  an  intellectual  exchange  between 
these  entities. 

Art.  2.  This  Congress  will  meet  in  Santiago  de  Chile  from  September  10  to  20, 1923, 
under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Instruction  and  Public  Works,  of  the  mayor  of  Santiago, 
and  of  the  rectors  of  the  University  of  Chile  and  the  Catholic  University. 

COLOMBIA. 

/ 

Commission  of  experts. — In  fulfillment  of  a  law  passed  by 
Congress,  the  Colombian  Legation  in  Washington  has  engaged  the 
services  of  a  group  of  American  experts  in  finance,  accounting  and 
statistics,  banking,  and  legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
the  Government  service.  The  commission,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  the  latter  part  of  January,  is  made  up  as  follows:  President 
of  the  commission.  Dr.  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  professor  of  political 
economy  and  finance  in  the  University  of  Yale;  Prof.  Fred  R.  Fair- 
child,  of  Yale;  Mr.  H.  M.  Jefferson,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Lill,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Federick  B. 
Luquiens,  of  Yale,  who  will  act  as  their  secretary. 

COSTA  RICA. 

PovEDANO  PAINTINGS. — Scfior  Povedano,  director  of  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts  at  San  Jos(s  is  sending  to  the  United  States,  for 
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exhibition,  pictures  showing  phases  of  the  national  life  of  Costa 
Rica.  There  is  also  one  called  the  Fiesta  de  la  Cabeza,  which  depicts 
an  Indian  ceremonial  feast. 

HAITI. 

ILutian  drama. — Caonobo,  a  drama  in  verse  by  M.  R.  P.  Gore,  takes 
its  name  from  the  last  of  the  Indian  chieftains  subdued  by  the  Spanish 
in  Haiti,  or  Hispaniola,  as  it  was  named  by  Colmnbus.  The  recent 
presentation  of  Caonobo  in  Port  au  Prince  met  with  great  success. 

HONDURAS. 

New  Minister  to  United  States. — Dr.  don  Salvador  Cordova 
presented  his  credentials  as  Honduran  Minister  to  the  United  States 
on  April  13,  to  President  Harding,  being  received  with  the  custom¬ 
ary  neutral  exchange  of  expressions-  of  good  will. 

MEXICO. 

Benavente. — On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Mexico  in  March, 
Sr.  Jacinto  Benavente,  the  great  Spanish  dramatist,  was  declared 
the  guest  of  honor  of  Mexico  City,  where  he  was  offered  many 
attentions. 

Mexican  articles  in  the  Pan  American  Union. — Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  received  for  exhibition  in  its  building  in 
Washington  some  beautiful  modern  examples  of  Mexican  handicraft, 
which  has  existed  from  early  times  and  is  now  being  developed  both 
artistically  and  commercially.  They  include  examples  of  Talavera, 
Oaxaca,  Uruapan,  and  Texcoco  pottery,  reproductions  of  Aztec 
relics,  useful  and  artistic  baskets,  tooled  leather  articles,  a  very  line 
small  Saltillo  sarape,  carved  canes  from  Apizaco,  feather  work, 
miniature  hats  and  dishes,  and  (other  interesting  articles. 

NICARAGUA. 

Government  to  educate  Dario's  son. — The  Government  of 
Nicaragua  is  to  provide  an  educational  pension  for  5oung  Rub4n 
Dario  Sftnchez,  son  of  the  late  Rub6n  Dario,  the  famous  Nicaraguan 
poet,  until  he  concludes  liis  studies. 

SALVADOR. 

•  New  president  and  cabinet. — Dr.  Alfonso  Quifionez  Molina, 
President  of  El  Salvador,  and  Dr.  Pio  Romero  Bosque,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  took  oath  of  office  on  Marchjl,  1923.  The  members  of  the 
President’s  Cabinet  are  the  following:  Dr.  Reyes  Arrieta  Rossi, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Public  Instruction,  and  Justice;  Dr. 
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Francisco  A.  Lima,  Minister  of  Government  Promotion,  Agriculture, 
Health,  and  Charity;  Sr.  Calixto  Velado,  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Public  Credit;  and  Dr.  Pio  Romero  Bosque,  Minister  of  War  and 
Navy. 

Death  of  Se.  Manuel  Delgado. — Sr.  Manuel  Delgado,  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Salvador,  died  on  March  4.  He  had  previously 
served  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  as  diplomatic  envoy  of  his 
country  to  several  Latin  American  Republics.  He  was  also  rector  of 
the  university. 

VENEZUELA. 

Historical  documents. — ^The  President  has  authorized  the  com¬ 
pilation  and  printing  of  a  book  of  hitherto  impublished  documents 
on  the  work  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre  in  the  creation  of  Bolivia  and  on 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  Bolivar  ^vith  Chile  and  Argentina.  An 
appropriation  of  15,450  bolivars  has  been  made  for  the  work. 

VisrriNa  American  surgeons. — On  February  23,  1923,  over  200 
members  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  of  Chicago  visited 
Caracas.  They  are  on  a  tour  of  several  Latin  American  countries 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  friendly  and  professional  relations 
between  North  and  South  America,  and  to  inviting  medical  students 
to  do  postgraduate  work  in  hospitals  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities  which  are  plentifully  provided  with 
laboratories,  museums,  libraries,  and  other  facilities^  for  special 
training.  (See  pp.  516  and  522.) 
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Subject. 


ARGENTINA. 


.Argentine  patents  to  foreign  inventcRS . 

Argentine  mahein  1921-22  and  1922-23 . | 

Construction  of  10,000  dwelling  houses  for  workmen  In  Buenos  , 
.\ires.  I 

Proposed  expenditures  for  pubhc  works  in  1923 . i. 

Customs  revenues  in  1922 . 

Argentine  hide  situation  and  cattle  slaughtering . I 

Destination  ofprincipal  exports  from  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1, 1923 . 

Proposed  expoution  of  farm  products,  seed,  and  kindred  ma-  ; 
chinery.  l 

C.  I.  F.  sales  in  the  Argentine  Republic . j, 

Joint-stock  companies  formed  in  1922 . . 

Construction  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1922 . ! 

Workingmen’s  accidents  reported  in  1922 . 1 

Sheep  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires . 

Live-stock  census  of  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios . i 

Ley  de  Patentes  (business licenses  tax  law)  No.  11026 . ! 

Firat  official  estimate  of  cereal  production  of  1922-23 . : 

Electric  current  available  in  Argentina . j 

Proposed  international  trade  fair  at  La  Plata . | 

BOLIVIA.  I 

Vital  statistics  of  La  Pas  for  1922 . ! 

BRAZa. 

Sales  of  American  products  at  Centennial  Exposition . | 

Shipping  movement  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  month  of  No-  ! 

vember,  1922.  I 

Shipments  of  rubber  for  January,  1923 . ^ 


1923. 
Jan.  18 


Jan. 

25 

Do. 

Jan. 

27 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

“s' 

Do. 

Feb. 

5 

Do. 

Feb. 

14 

Do. 

Feb. 

15 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

Te" 

Do. 

.  -do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

'i?' 

Do. 

.  -do. 

i 

Do. 

Feb. 

21 

Do. 

Feb. 

24 

Do. 

Receipts  of  food  products  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  1923. 

The  States  of  Brazil  and  their  foreira  exportations . 

Bahia  foreign  trade  for  first  9  months  of  1922 . 

Shipping  movements  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December,  1922 . 

Exportation  of  coflee  from  Santos  during  the  coflee-crop  export 
year  1922-23. 

Exports,  by  months,  throuj^  the  port  of  Santos  for  S-month 
pmod  ended  December,  1^. 

CHaE. 

Statement  of  ocean  freight  traflic  from  the  port  of  Arica . 


Transmission  of  Bolivian  exports  and  imports  via  Arica  for  1922. 
Principal  articles  exported  during  Janua^,  1923 . 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  .Aires. 


Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul 
at  La  Paz. 


Feb.  6  .A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  in 

charge  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Feb.  8  Do. 

Feb.  10  Do. 

Feb.  12  '  Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at 
Para. 

Feb.  14  ,  A.  T.  Haeberle. 

Feb.  15  Do. 

Feb.  16  :  Tbos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Feb.  19  :  A.  T.  Haeberle. 

Feb.  20  i  Herndon  W.  Goforth,  vice 
consul  at  Santos. 

Feb.  21  Do. 


Jan.  15  Egmont  C.  von  Tresekow, 
consul  at  Arica. 

Feb.  6  i  Egmont  C.  von  Tresekow. 
Feb.  10  ;  Stewart  E.  McMUlin,  consul 
at  Antofagasta. 


Importation  by  articles  through  the  port  of  Buenaventura  first 
6  months  of  1921. 

December  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Commerce  and  industries  for  January,  1923 . 

January  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

COSTA  RICA. 

January,  1922,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Engineering  societies  in  Costa  Rica. . 

CUBA. 

Imports  and  exports  of  Cardenas  for  the  year  1922 . 


Jan.  20 
Jan.  31 
Feb.  5 
Feb.  20 

Feb.  6 
Feb.  IS 


Exports  from  Hatanzas  for  1922 . ’  Feb.  8 

Commerce  and  industries  for  February,  1923 . '  Mar.  12 

Chambers  of  commerce  in  Cienfuegos  consular  district . ;  Mar.  14 


Thomas  McEnelly,  vicelcon- 
sul  at  Buenaventura. 

Augustus  Ostertag,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Cartagena. 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

William  A.  Hickey,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  BarranquiUa. 


Hen^  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

Do. 


James  V.  Whitfield,  consul 
at  Hatanzas. 

Do. 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien¬ 
fuegos. 

Do. 
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DOMINICAN  BEPUBUC.  ^^^3 

The  tobacco  crop  of  . . '  *■***■ 

Economic  notes . 


W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 


A  Wb-prf.  Ab«  U.  ECU.J., . .  M  «  (SlSU""”' 


ine  lexuio  iiiuuanv  111  . . .  -i 

Health  requirements  for  \isitors  to  Ecuador . ..^. . .  re®-  * 

Excerpt  from  commerce  and  industries  for  January,  1923 .  f  eb.  12  uo. 

A  Ustbf  Ecuadorian  fruits . |  ® 


Removal  of  duty  on  com.. 


Labor  cost  for  construction  work  in  Guatemala .  Feb.  17 

Issue  of  fracUonal currency  in  Guatem^............... . •  Jeb.  i» 

Contract  signed  for  electric  car  system  m  Guatemala  City . |  ren.  2i 

Steamship  service . .  "23 

Construction  notes . . . '  " 

January  report  on  comnierce  and  Industries .  reo. 


Feb.  12  Arthur  C.  Frost,  consul  a. 

Guatemala  City. 

Feb.  17  Do. 

Feb.  19  Do. 

Feb.  21  Do. 

.  .do .  Do. 

Feb.  23  Do. 

Feb.  24  Do. 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  Cape  Haltien  con-  Mar.  1  Damon  C.  oods. 

sular  district  for  1922. 


January  report  on  commerce  and  industries . |  Feb.  10 

Removal  of  taxes  on  coconuts . - W  V  ’  J  "il '  ‘  ii A.'  ‘  ‘ '  ivk’  ok  lill' 

Tramsfering  of  concessions  to  national  lands  prohibited  by  Hon- I  keb.  A  uo. 

duran  Congress.  I  , 

MEXICO.  I  I 

.  ><■■■  »  !  ‘iS-JJar”’  “ 

Financing  telephone  system  for  Tampico. . .  . . . . . . .  Feb.  15  J^s  ®  ^ 

Establishment  of  income  tax  in  the  state  of  (hihuahua .  Mar.  2 

r.  _ _ _ .,1,  .  Mar.  6  Lee  R.  Blohm,  consul  at 

Constmction  work .  “  Agua.scalientcs. 

Railroad  construction  in  Mar-atlau .  Mar.  1 


Alfalfa  a  valuable  crop  in  Yaqui  Valley. . 


. !  Mar.  17  ’  Bartley  F.  "fost,  consul  at 

]  j  Guaymas. 


Automobiles  in  Nicaragua .  Jan.  31  H^d^  Playter,  consul  at 

Januarj-,  1923,  report  on  commerce  and  industries .  Feb.  15  ]  Do. 

PARAGUAY.  i 

Paraguayan  immigration  circular .  Feb.  23  |  U^>M;wupbeU,  consiU  at 

SALVADOR.  I 

Januars- report  on  general  conditions . j  Jan.  30  j 


New  official  values  assigned  products  for  exportation  from  I'ru-  Jan.  4  *^'*"^'** 

H^i^tals  in  Uruguay .  I?"!,'  ii«' 

Skyscraper  for  Montevideo . - . '  ir 

Notes;  woulmarket.importsandexports, citizenship, suffrage...  reb.  la  Do. 


Cotton  textile  indastry  in  Venezuela . ,  Feb.  28  j  Thou^  \V.  \  oetter,  consul 


(Publications  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library.) 


ARGENTINE  REPUBUC. 

Complementoe  sanitarioe  que  le  faltan  a  la  higiene  pliblica  por  bus  antecedentes  para 
la  profilaxia  nacional  con  bus  proyectos  y  fundamentos.  Por  el  Dr.  Manuel 
Ruibal  Salaberry.  Trabajo  preeentado  al  aegundo  congreao  nacional  de  medicina 
(1-8  de  octubre  de  1922).  DuenoB  Aires,  Semana  M4dica,  1922.  35  p.  8°. 
Estatutos  de  la  Sociedad  “Biblioteca  del  Consejo  Nacional  de  Mujeres.”  Buenos 
Airee,  Imp.  F.  Vilanova,  1921.  14  p.  12®. 

Memoria  preeentado  por  la  presidenta  de  la  Biblioteca  del  Consejo  Nacional  de  Mujeres 
de  la  Republica  Argentina.  Comprendido  desde  el  1°  de  Enero  de  1918  haata 
el  14  de  Octubre  de  1920  y  14  de  Octubre  del  afio  1920  hasta  el  15  de  Octubre  del 
ano  1921.  Buenos  Airee,  Imp.  F.  Vilanova,  1920-21.  12°.  2  pamps. 

BRAZIL. 

Addreeses  in  Brazil  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Charlee  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State, 
September,  1922.  Washington,  Published  by  The  Pan  American  Union,  1922. 
7p.  4°. 

Annuariodemographico.  Secyao  de  estatistica  demographico-sanitaria.  Anno  XXVI, 
1919.  Volumes  1-2.  Directoria  do  Servifo  Sanitario  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo. 
Sao  Paulo,  Typ.  do  Diario  Official,  1921.  4°.  2  vols. 

Boletim  meteorologico  anno  de  1915.  Directoria  de  Meteorologia.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Oflicinas  Graphicas  da  Escola  de  Aprendizes  Artifices  de  Campos,  1922.  map. 
157  p.  4°. 

Brasil  en  su  primer  centenario.  Resumen  de  informes  pasados  a  su  gobiemo.  Por 
Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  do  Jornal  do  Commercio,  1922. 
328  p.  8°. 

Brazam  guide  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  By  Frank  B.  Ford.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  The  Brazilian 
American,  1922.  illus.  258  p.  12°. 

Indicador  de  madeiras  e  plantas  uteis  do  Brasil.  Por  Eurico  Teixeira  da  Fonseca. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Officinas  Graphicas  Villas-Boas  &  C.,  1922.  v,  343  p.  8°. 
Mensagem  apresentada  a  assemblfa  legislativa  do  estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  no  dia  1° 
de  Agosto  de  1919,  1°,  de  Agosto  de  1920,  1°  de  Agosto  de  1921,  1°  de  Agosto 
de  1922.  4°.  4  vols. 

Mensagem  apre.sentada  a  assemblea  legislativa,  em  7  de  setembro  de  1922,  ao 
installar-se  a  3°  sessao  ordinaria  da  14°  Jegislatura,  Aracajd,  Imprensa  Official, 
1922.  tables.  74  p.  4°. 

Mercado  de  trabalho  salaries,  procuras,  aviso  acs  trabalbadcrt-s,  pre^o  de  terras, 
informagdes  sobre  municipios,  produc^ao  m^dia  de  caf6  nas  safras  de  1910-911  a 
1919-920,  etc.  Departamento  Estadual  do  Trabalho.  S.  Paulo,  Typ.  Brasil  de 
Rota<  hild  &  Cia.,  1922.  155  p.  8°. 

Revista  da  sociedade  degeographiado  Riode  Janeiro.  Tomos  XXV-XXVI-XXVII, 
Annos  de  1912-1922.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Off.  Typ.  do  Institute  Muniz  Barreto,  1922. 

181  p.  8°. 

Re\'i8ta  trimensal  do  institute  do  Ceard.  Sob  a  direcfdo  do  Barao  de  Studart.  Tomo 
35,  1922.  Ceard-Fortaleza,  Typ.  Minerva,  1922.  519,  iii  p.  8°. 
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CHILE. 

Anuario  meteorologico  de  Chile  de  1919.  Institute  Central  Meteoroldgico  y  Geofisico 
de  Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  La  Industria  Nacional,  1922.  146, 

(2)p.  8». 

Conferencias  de  Washington.  Antecedentes  reunidos  por  orden  del  ministro  de 
relaciones  exteriores,  Don  Ernesto  Darros  Jarpa.  22  de  agosto  de  1922.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  Imp.  Lit.  y  Enc.  “La  Ilustracidn,’’  1922.  198,  (1)  p.  8“. 

Controversy  over  Tacna  and  Arica  and  the  Washington  conference.  By  Ethel  M. 
Crampton.  Reprinted  from  The  Southwestern  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  2.  September,  1922.  Austin,  Texas.  13  p.  8°. 

Cuerpo  consular  de  Chile  y  cuerpo  consular  residente.  Aho  1922  (hasta  el  15  de 
junio).  Ministerio  de  relaciones  exteriores.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imp.  y  Lit 
“Ia  Ilustracidn,”  1922.  62  p.  8®. 

Reportaje  hecho  a  s.  e.  el  presidente  de  la  republica,  sobre  el  protocolo  de  Washington. 
[Santiago],  Publicado  en  “El  Mercurio,”  del  31  de  julio  de  1922.  18  p.  12°. 

COLOMBIA. 

Centenario  de  la  universidad  de  Antioquia.  1822-1922.  [Medellin],  Imprenta  Ofi- 
cial,  1922.  4°,  pamp. 

Inspeccidn  de  carnes.  Estudio  presentado  por  Carlos  Ramirez  R.  Para  obtener  el 
grade  de  i^jonomo  y  medico  veterinario.  Mayo  de  1922.  Medellin,  Imprensa 
Ohcial,  1922.  front,  port.  55  p.  8°. 

CUBA. 

Anales  del  observatorio  del  colegio  “  Ntra.  Sra.  de  Montserrat”  No.  10.  Observaciones 
meteoroldgicas  de  1920.  Habana,  Imprenta  “La  Universal,”  1922.  tables.  14  p. 
4°. 

Census  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  1919.  [Junta  Nacional  del  Censo.]  Havana,  Maza, 
Arroyo  y  Case  [1922].  pis.  xii,  968  p.  4°. 

Desenvolvimiento  de  la  instruccidn  publics  y  de  las  escuelas  normales.  Consecuen- 
cias.  Discurso  leido  en  la  apertura  del  ano  academico  de  1922  a  1923.  Por  el 
Dr.  Manuel  A.  de  Carridn.  Habana,  Imprenta  y  Papeleria  “La  Propagandista,” 

1922.  21  p.  8°. 

Estudio  de  hacienda  publica.  Por  Joed  de  J.  Zarranz  y  Sdnchez.  Habana,  Imprenta 
“El  Silgo  XX,”  1922.  xiv,  178  p.  8°.  , 

Frente  a  la  America  imperialista.  La  America  de  Bolivar.  Discurso  pronunciado 
en  la  inauguracidn  del  curso  academico  de  1922-1923  por  el  presidente  de  la 
academia  Dr.  Joed  Manuel  Carbonell.  Memoria  del  curso  academico  de  1921- 

1923.  Habana,  Imprenta  “El  Siglo  XX,”  1922.  23  p.  8°. 

Guia-directorio  de  la  Republica  de  Cuba  .  .  .  1922.  Barcelona,  Bailly-Baillidre- 

riera,  1922.  maps.  900  p.  4°. 

Memoria  anual  correspondiente  al  curso  academico  de  1921  a  1922.  Escuela  normal 
para  maeetros de  la  Habana.  Habana,  Imprenta  y  Papeleria  “La  Propagandista," 
1922.  illus.  61,  (1)  p.  8°. 

ECUADOR. 

Informs  que  preeenta  el  director  general  de  sanidad  pdblica  al  sehor  ministro  de  lo 
interior  y  sanidad  sobre  loe  trabajoe  sanitarioe  correspondientce  afio  1920.  Guaya* 
quil,  Imprenta  y  Papeleria  Garay,  1921.  tables.  36  p.  4°. 

GUATEMALA. 

Ley  de  hidrocarburos.  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores.  Guatemala,  Tip. 
Nacional,  1922.  21  p.  12°. 


BOOK  NOTES. 
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MEXICO. 

Apendice  de  las  leyes  y  disposiciones  a  que  hace  referenda  la  ley  de  ingresoe  que 
regira  el  afio  de  1922.  Estado  de  Mexico.  Toluca,  Talleres  Giificoe  de  la  Escuela 
Industrial  y  de  A.  y  O.,  1922.  47  p.  8“. 

Atlas  geogr&flco  de  la  Republica  Mexicana.  Secretaria  de  Agricultura  y  Fomento. 
Direccidn  de  Estudios  Geogr&ficos  y  Climatoldgicos,  1919-1921.  f°.  [Contents: 
Political,  Geological  and  Physical  maps  of  each  of  the  states  in  Mexico.  96  maps 
in  all.] 

Cuenta  del  gobieino  federal  con  el  Gobiemo  del  Estado  de  Michoacdn  de  Ocampo 
hasta  el  31  de  agoeto  de  1919.  6  p.  8°. 

Cuenta  general  del  erario  del  Estado  de  Michoacdn  de  Ocampo,  correspondiente  al 
51®  ejercicio  fiscal,  corrido  de  1®  de  Septiembre  de  1918  a  31  de  Diciembre  de  1919. 
Morelia,  Tip.  de  Francisco  Antunez,  1920.  tables.  15  p.  4®. 

Informe  que  rindio  ante  el  H.  Congreso  de  Guanajuato,  el  15  de  septiembre  de  1922,  el 
C.  Gobemador  Constitucional  del  Estado.  Guanajuato,  Talleres  Tip.  del  Go¬ 
biemo,  1922.  tables.  51  p.  4®. 

Informe  rendido  por  el  G.  Gobemador  Constitucional  interino  H.  Congreso  del  Estado 
de  San  Luis  Potosi  y  contestacidn  del  G.  Presidente  del  mismo  15  de  Septiembre 
de  1921.  “Benito  Judrez,”  Talleres  Grdiicos  de  la  Escuela  Industrial,  1921.  24, 
(1)  P.  12®. 

Ley  de  hacienda  que  dehe  regir  en  el  Estado  de  Durango  durante  el  aho  de  1921. 
Durango,  Imprenta  del  Gohiemo,  Penitenciaria  del  Estado,  1921.  50  p.  8®. 

Ley  de  ingresoe.  Presupuesto  de  egreeoe  del  Estado  de  Guanajuato  para  el  aho  de 
1922.  Guanajuato,  Talleres  Grdhcoe  del  Gobiemo  del  Estado  de  Guanajuato,  1922. 
128  p.  8®. 

Ley  de  ingresoe  1922.  Estado  de  Michoacdn  de  Ocampo.  Morelia,  Tip.  de  la  Escuela 
de  Artes  y  Oficios,  1922.  16  p.  4®. 

Ley  de  ingresoe  que  debera  r^r  en  el  Estado  de  Mexico,  durante  el  ejercicio  fiscal 
que  principiara  el  1®  de  Enero  y  terminara  el  31  de  Diciembre  de  1922.  Toluca, 
Talleres  Grdficoe  de  la  Escuela  Industrial  y  de  Artes  y  Oficios,  1922.  57  p.  8®. 

Leyes  y  decretoe  relatives  a  impuestos.  Estado  de  Hidalgo.  Pachuca  de  Soto, 
Imprenta  del  Gobiemo  del  Estado,  1921.  61  p.  8®. 

Presupuesto  de  ^resos  del  Estado  Michoacdn  de  Ocampo,  que  regira  durante  el  periodo 
del  1®  de  enero  al  31  de  diciembre  de  1922.  Morelia,  Tip.  del  Gobiemo  en  la 
Escuela  de  Artes,  1922.  31  p.  4®. 

Some  upper  cretaceous  shells  of  the  rudistid  group  from  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  By  L. 
W.  Stephenson.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1922.  pis.  13  p.  8®. 

Turquois  mosaic  art  in  ancient  Mexico.  By  Marshall  H.  Saville.  New  York,  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  1922.  front,  col.  pi.  pis.  xviii, 
llOp.  4®. 

NICARAGUA. 

Ley  castrillo.  Drama  en  cuatro  actos.  Por  M.  Antonio  Zepeda.  Managua,  Tip. 
Alemana  de  Carlos  Ueuberger.  46  p.  12®. 

Mitologia.  Considerada  como  auxiliar  de  la  historia.  Por  Manuel  Antonio  Zepeda. 
Managua,  Tip.  y  Enc.,  Nacionales,  1922.  20  p.  8®. 

PERU. 

Silent  highways  of  the  jungle.  Being  the  adventures  of  an  explorer  in  the  Andes 
and  roaches  of  the  Upper  Amazon.  By  G.  M.  Dyott,  F.  K.  G.  S.  New  York, 
G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1922.  front,  illus.  x,  319,  (l)p.  8®. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  amendments.  With  historical 
introduction.  In  English  and  Siianish.  New  York.  Chile-Amorican  Assui'ia- 
tion,  1922.  48  p.  8. 
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Foreign  commerce  and  na^'igation  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1921. 
Washington,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  1922.  Iviii,  941  p.  4°. 

Statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States  1920.  Washington,  Biireau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  1921.  xix,  874  p.  8°. 

URUOUAY. 

Andlisis  de  tierras,  aguas,  abonos,  forrajes,  seniillas,  frutas,  vinos  y  demds  productoe 
agropecuarios.  For  Pompeo  Pasquali  y  Samuel  Moreira  Acosta.  Montevideo, 
Inspeccion  Nacional  de  Ganaderia  y  Agricultura,  Boletfn  No.  42.  1922.  38  p. 
8“. 

Anotaciones  referentes  a  la  estadfstica  sanitaria  del  Uruguay  anos  1887-1921.  Consejo 
Nacional  de  Higiene.  Monte^'ideo,  Imprenta  “El  Siglo  Ilustrado,”  1922.  34  p. 
S°. 

Memoria  y  balance  general  Caja  de  jubilaciones  y  pensiones  de  empleados  y  obreros 
de  servicios  piiblicos  No.  1,  aho  1920.  Montevideo,  Imp.  Logomarsino  Hermanos, 
1921.  94  p.  8°. 

Uruguayans  of  to-day.  By  William  Belmont  Parker.  New  York,  The  Hispanic 
Society  of  America,  1921.  front,  ports,  xvi,  575  p.  12®. 

VENEZUELA.  , 

Disertaciones  acerca  de  la  lepra.  [Por]  A.  Benchetrit.  (Primera  eerie.)  Caracas, 
Tip.  Vargas,  1922.  xix,  151  p.  8®. 

Primer  congreeo  de  agricultores,  ganaderoe,  industriales  y  comerciantes  de  Venezuela. 
Celebrado  en  Caracas  del  2  al  23  de  Julio  de  1921.  Trabajos  del  congreeo — sesionee 
generales — trascripciones  taquigriiicas,  acuerdos,  etc.  Tomo  2.  Caracas,  Lito- 
gralia  del  Comercio,  1922.  front.  157  p.  4®. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

Acerca  de  la  filoeofia  de  balmee.  Por  Eustaquio  Ugarte  de  Ercilla,  S.  J.  Madrid, 
Administracion  de  “Ilazdn  y  Fe,”  1922.  190  p.  8®. 

All  about  coffee.  By  William  U.  Ukers,  M.  A.  New  York,  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal  Company,  1922.  col.  front,  col.  pis.  illus.  xxix,  7%  p.  4®. 

Aritm^tica  moderna.  Libro  I-II.  Por  Jorge  Wenthworth  y  David  Eugenio  Smith. 
Boston,  Ginn  y  Companfa,  1910.  illus.  8®.  2  vole. 

Balmee.  Por  Eustaquio  Ugarte  de  Ercilla,  S.  J.  I.  Biografia.  Madrid,  Adminis* 
tracidn  de  “Ilazdn  y  Fe,”  1921.  front,  port.  pi.  105,  (1)  p.  12®. 

Bibliography  on  the  United  States  for  foreign  relations.  New  York,  The  Institute 
of  International  Education,  1922.  50,  (1)  p.  8®. 

Brief  Spanish  grammar.  By  M.  A.  DeVitis.  Boston,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1922.  front, 
illus.  xxvii,  213,  44  p.  8®. 

Carn^e  endowment  for  international  peace.  Year  Book,  1922.  Washington,  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Endowment,  1922.  front,  port,  xvii,  249  p.  4®. 

Catalogue  of  geological  maps  of  South  America.  By  Henry  B.  Sullivan.  With  an 
index  map.  New  York,  American  Geographical  Society,  1922.  map.  iv,  191  p. 
8®. 

Cisneros,  segiin  sus  fntinius.  I*or  Zacarfas  Garcia  Villada,  S.  I.  Madrid,  Adminis- 
tracidn  de  llazdn  y  Fe,  1920.  illus.  88,  (7)  p.  12®. 
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